Israel and Palestine: 
Historical Backgrounds 


It is widely believed that the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in the sum- 
mer of 1982 opened a new chapter in the U.S.-Israel “special rela- 
tionship.” That seems dubious; the U.S. remains committed to 
ensuring Israel’s military dominance in the region, so that further ag- 
gression resulting from the imbalance of force is not unlikely. No 
less crucially, the U.S. remains committed—trhetoric aside—to fi- 
nancing Israel's settlement programs in the occupied territories. The 
latter commitment, however it may be disguised, is expressed with 
considerable clarity in the aid increases requested by the President 
and increased further by Congress after the Lebanon war. This U.S. 
commitment eliminates the possibility for a peaceful resolution of 
the Israel-Arab conflict and for any recognition of the elementary 
rights of the Palestinians. It is nevertheless true that the events of 
summer 1982 shook one pillar of the special relationship, the ideo- 
logical element in the “support for Israel” (again, I note here the mis- 
leading terminology; see p. 4), though the other two major elements, 
the diplomatic and material support for a Greater Israel, remained 
unchanged—in fact, were strengthened—as 1982 drew to a close. 
Israel’s 1982 invasion can only be understood in the context of 
the Arab-Jewish conflicts in Palestine, then beyond, that developed 
from what the indigenous population saw as “the Zionist invasion” 
and what the settlers regarded as “the return to their homeland.” 
These developing interactions were complex, and often tragic. It 
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would take a lengthy and detailed study to do them justice. The 
preceding chapter was concerned with the attitudes and policies of 
a broad range of actors within a narrow historical period: following 
the 1967 war. This chapter will extend the time frame while nar- 
rowing the focus to developments within the former Palestine (cis- 
Jordan). The discussion is, needless to say, far from comprehensive; 
I will review some facts that seem to me to have a direct bearing 
on understanding the current situation.! 


1 The Pre-State Period 


The Arabs of Palestine were overwhelmingly opposed to a Jewish 
state, or to large-scale Jewish immigration, which often led to their 
dispossession from their lands. “They had not been consulted at any 
level in the preparation of European plans for the disposal of their 
homeland and felt in no way bound peaceably to accept their imple- 
mentation.”* This attitude is generally described as “intransigence” 
or even “anti-Semitism” in the American literature, which tends to 
accept as the natural point of departure the position expressed by 
Lord Arthur Balfour, author of the Balfour declaration of 1917 which 
committed Britain to “facilitate” the “establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people” on the condition that “noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of the existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine...” Two years 
later, he wrote a memorandum discussing the contradictions in the 
various pledges given during the war, noting that a French-controlled 
administration was simply imposed on the Syrians.* Expressing views 
held widely across the political spectrum, he continued: 


The contradiction between the letter of the Covenant and the pol- 
icy of the Allies is even more flagrant in the case of the independ- 
ent nation of Palestine than in that of the independent nation of 
Syria. For in Palestine we do not propose even to go through the 
form of consulting the wishes of the present inhabitants of the 
country, though the American [King-Crane] Commission has 
been going through the form of asking what they are. The four 
great powers are committed to Zionism and Zionism, be it right or 
wrong, good or bad, is rooted in age-long tradition, in present needs, in 
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future hopes, of far profounder import than the desires and prejudices 
of the 700,000 Arabs who now inhabit that ancient land. 


The people of “the independent nation of Palestine” never ac- 
cepted the legitimacy of this point of view, and resisted it in a variety 
of ways. They repeatedly resorted to terrorist violence against Jews. 
The most extreme case was in late August 1929, when 133 Jews were 
massacred. The “most ghastly incident” was in Hebron, where 60 
Jews were killed, most of them from an old Jewish community, largely 
anti-Zionist; the Arab police “stood passively by while their fellow 
Moslems moved into the town and proceeded to deeds which would 
have been revolting among animals,” and a still greater slaughter was 
prevented only by the bravery of one member of the vastly under- 
manned British police. Many were saved by Muslim neighbors.* 

The opposition of the indigenous population to the Zionist proj- 
ect was never a secret. President Wilson’s King-Crane Commission 
reported in 1919 that “the Zionists looked forward to a practically 
complete dispossession of the present non-Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine” and estimated that the latter—‘“nearly nine-tenths of the 
whole—are emphatically against the entire Zionist programme.” 
The Commission warned that to subject them to this program 
“would be a gross violation of the principle [of self-determination], 
and of the people’s rights, though it kept within the forms of law,” 
a conclusion disregarded by the great powers, including the U.S. 


* The massacre followed a demonstration organized at the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem to counter “Arab arrogance’—“a major provocation even in the eyes 
of Jewish public opinion” (Flapan, Zionism and the Palestinians, p. 96). See Sheean, 
in Khalidi, From Haven to Conquest, for a detailed eyewitness account. This provo- 
cation was organized by Betar, the youth movement of Vladimir Jabotinsky’s Re- 
visionist organization, which is the precursor of Begin’s Herut, the central element 
in the Likud coalition. The very name, “Betar,” reflects the cynicism of this fas- 
cist-style movement, which, in Flapan’s words, described Hitler “as the saviour 
of Germany, Mussolini as the political genius of the century,” and often acted ac- 
cordingly. The name is an acronym for “Brith Yosef Trumpeldor’” (“the Covenant 
of Joseph Trumpeldor”). Trumpeldor was killed defending the northern settlement 
of Tel Hai from Bedouin attackers; Jabotinsky “opposed the Labour call for mo- 
bilisation to help the threatened settlements” (Flapan, p. 104). 
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The Commission, while expressing “a deep sense of sympathy for 
the Jewish cause,” recommended limitation of Jewish immigration 
and abandonment of the goal of a Jewish state. 

The Recommendations had no influence on policy and are 
barely even mentioned in standard histories. Where mentioned, 
they are generally dismissed. Thus the ESCO Foundation study (see 
note 1), while recognizing that the opinions summarized in the 
Commission report “undoubtedly reflected the prevalent political 
attitude in Syria and Palestine,” nevertheless disparages the report 
on various grounds; crucially, because “it gave due consideration to 
only one part of the issue,” namely Arab views, and did not give 
“equal consideration to the Jewish problem.” Or to state the facts 
from a different point of view, the Commission’s report gave due 
consideration only to the views of inhabitants of the land (recall that 
much of the indigenous Jewish minority was anti-Zionist), without 
giving equal consideration to the plans of European Zionists.° 

In 1936-9, the Palestinian Arabs attempted a nationalist revolt 
after the failure of a long strike, which was ignored and ineffectual. 
David Ben-Gurion, eminently a realist, recognized its nature. In in- 
ternal discussion, he noted that “in our political argument abroad, 
we minimize Arab opposition to us,” but he urged, “let us not ignore 
the truth among ourselves.” The truth was that “politically we are 
the aggressors and they defend themselves...The country is theirs, 
because they inhabit it, whereas we want to come here and settle 
down, and in their view we want to take away from them their coun- 
try, while we are still outside.” The revolt “is an active resistance by 
the Palestinians to what they regard as a usurpation of their home- 
land by the Jews...Behind the terrorism is a movement, which 
though primitive is not devoid of idealism and self-sacrifice.”® 

The revolt was crushed by the British, with considerable brutal- 
ity, after the 1938 Munich agreement permitted them to send suf- 
ficient military force.” 

In later years, the indigenous Arab population rejected the idea, 
accepted as natural in the West, that they had a moral obligation to 
sacrifice their land to compensate for the crimes committed by Eu- 
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ropeans against Jews. They perhaps wondered why a more appro- 
priate response would not have been to remove the population of 
Bavaria and turn it into a Jewish state—or given the self-righteous 
moralizing they hear from the United States, why the project could 
not have been carried out in Massachusetts or New York. Many 
profess to find their lack of concern for the problems of the Jews 
incomprehensible or profoundly immoral, asking why the Palestin- 
ian Arabs, unlike the Jewish immigrants, were unwilling to accept a 
“territorial compromise,” something less than what they hoped but 
a fair settlement, given conflicting demands. Perhaps the assess- 
ment is legitimate, but it is surely not hard to understand why the 
indigenous population should resist this conclusion. If someone 
were to take over your home, then offer you a few rooms in a “fair 
compromise,” you might not be overwhelmed by his generosity, 
even if he were homeless, destitute, and persecuted. 

As for the wretched survivors of Hitler’s Holocaust themselves, 
it is likely that many—perhaps most—would have chosen to come 
to the United States had this opportunity been offered,* but the 


* To my knowledge, there has been no serious study of this question. For con- 
flicting opinions, see Lieut.-General Morgan, British Chief of Staff to the 
Supreme Allied Commander, 1943-44, and Chief of UNRRA (the UN Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration) Operations in Germany, 1945-46; and 
Yehuda Bauer, a well-known Israeli historian. Morgan believes that what “was 
represented as being the spontaneous surge of a tortured and persecuted people 
toward their long-lost homeland” was in fact the result of superb Zionist organ- 
ization and “iron discipline” in the camps, misrepresented by “the skill of the 
Zionist propaganda campaign.” “I fancy that, in reality, there were few among 
the travellers [Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe] who, of their own free will, 
would have gone elsewhere than to the U.S.A.” His allegations concerning Zion- 
ist exploitation of UNRRA for political goals with little concern for the interests 
of the refugees read remarkably like subsequent Zionist allegations concerning 
Arab exploitation of its successor organization, UNRWA, in connection with the 
Palestinian refugees in its charge. Bauer, in contrast, concludes that the vast ma- 
jority of the refugees preferred to go to Palestine, citing an UNRRA question- 
naire indicating that 96.8% preferred to go to Palestine with only 393 of 19,311 
wanting to go to the U.S. (pp. 226-7; his source is a Hebrew investigative com- 
mission report, published in Tel Aviv in 1946). He also concludes that by late 
1947 about half would have preferred to go to the U.S., though after the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in May 1948 “most Jews chose it” (pp. 682)—no 
alternative was in fact available. The Report to President Truman by his 
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Zionist movement, including American Zionists, preferred that they 
settle in a Jewish state, a story being relived today with Jewish em- 
igrants from the USSR.° 

After the war, tens of thousands of Jewish displaced persons died 
in camps from miserable conditions and lack of care, and congres- 
sional Displaced Persons (DP) legislation gave priority not to Jews 
but to refugees from the Russian-occupied Baltic states, many of them 
Nazi sympathizers, including even SS troopers. There was little Amer- 
ican Zionist support for legislation intended to bring DPs to the U.S. 
in contrast to massive support for resolutions calling for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. Dinnerstein comments: “Unspoken publicly, 
but in the air privately, was the Zionist concern that fewer European 
Jews would resettle in Israel if the possibility existed of getting to the 
United States.” Jewish support for the legislation, which was exten- 
sive, was from non-Zionist or anti-Zionist groups, overwhelmingly.'° 

Some found this objectionable. Roosevelt’s adviser Morris Ernst 
wrote in 1948 of his shock at the refusal of American Jewish leaders 
to consider the possibility of giving “these beaten people of Europe a 
choice,” instead of offering them only the option of emigration to 
Palestine; the program he advanced “would free us from the hypocrisy 
of closing our own doors while making sanctimonious demands on 
the Arabs,” he wrote, adding that he “was amazed and even felt in- 
sulted when active Jewish leaders decried, sneered and then attacked 
me as if I were a traitor” for suggesting that the survivors of the Holo- 
caust be permitted the choice of emigrating to the United States." 

The question remains a sensitive one, not surprisingly. In 1980 a 
private commission of prominent American Jews was established, 
headed by former Supreme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg, “to exam- 
ine the behavior of Jewish organizations in this country at the time of 


envoy Earl G. Harrison on the conditions and needs of displaced persons con- 
cluded that Palestine was the first choice of the Jewish DPs, noting however 
that many want to go there “because they realize that their opportunity to be 
admitted into the United States or into other countries in the Western hemi- 
sphere is limited, if not impossible.”® Archival sources in Israel might well pro- 
vide the answer to this question. 
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the Nazi campaign to annihilate European Jews.” 15 months later the 
commission had “split up in anger and dissension,” with charges and 
countercharges as to what had gone wrong. The commission’s main 
financial backer alleged that “It became apparent that the vestiges of 
the old establishment were fighting to protect its name.” Goldberg, 
as well as research director Seymour Finger, denied this charge, claim- 
ing that “the promised money wasn’t forthcoming.” “Commission 
sources said that [established Jewish groups] had objected to the 
panel’s examining such painful questions as whether thousands, or 
tens of thousands, of Jews could have been saved if American-Jewish 
organizations had acted forcefully and applied pressures on the Roo- 
sevelt Administration.” A draft report stated that it was “incontrovert- 
ible” that “the Jewish leadership in America at no stage decided to 
proclaim total mobilization for rescue.” Established Zionist organiza- 
tions, the draft report continued, were “riveted to postwar plans” and 
the creation of a Jewish state, so that the “energies of those American 
Jews who were profoundly concerned were dissipated, when the 
ground was burning under their feet.” One of the leading members 
of the American Jewish community, Rabbi Stephen Wise, who was 
also close to Roosevelt, opposed a congressional effort in 1943 to set 
up a commission “to effectuate the rescue of the Jewish people of Eu- 
rope” because the resolution failed to include a provision demanding 
that the British open up Palestine to Jews. The draft states: 


What is certain is that the exclusive concentration on Palestine as 
a solution, coupled with its intrinsic pessisimism as to other alter- 
natives, distracted the Zionist movement as well as large segments 
of American Jews from giving serious attention to various rescue 
plans offered by the advocates of separating rescue from political 
or ideological considerations.” 


These conclusions accord reasonably well with the scholarly lit- 
erature; see note 10. Note that the mandate of the Goldberg Com- 
mission did not extend to the question raised above: the attitude of 
established Jewish organizations, particularly the Zionist organiza- 
tions, to Jewish immigration after Europe was liberated, a question 
touched upon only obliquely in the scholarly literature. 
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Whether there would have been a way to reconcile competing 
claims and needs in the former Palestine is not clear. By the time of 
the Second World War and the Nazi Holocaust, the question had 
become academic, at least for the large majority of the Zionist 
movement. In the spring of 1942, the American Zionist movement 
endorsed the idea of a Jewish state (the “Biltmore program”) and 
in November, “the creation of a Jewish state became the official goal 
of the Zionist movement” under Ben-Gurion’s initiative.’ Prior to 
this, the official position had been a commitment to some form of 
“parity” between Jewish and Arab populations.* This commitment 
to Jewish statehood preceded the discovery of firm information that 
the Nazi state was undertaking its Final Solution, though its vicious 
anti-Semitism had long been apparent. 


2 The War of Independence/Conquest 

In November 1947, the General Assembly of the United Nations rec- 
ommended the partition of mandatory Palestine (cis-Jordan) into a 
Jewish and an Arab state. The recommendation was accepted by the 
bulk of the Zionist movement—though not by Begin’s terrorist army 
(the Irgun Tsvai Leumi) and LEHI (the Stern Group), the terrorist 
force commanded by the current Foreign Minister, Yitzhak Shamir!— 
and rejected with near unanimity by the Arabs of Palestine.’ General 


* Simha Flapan argues that these commitments were tactical maneuvers.'4 See 
also TNCW, pp. 258-9, citing, in particular, Nahum Goldmann’s rather cynical 
interpretation of the outspoken rejection of the concept of a Jewish state by 
Ben-Gurion and others. 


T It has been known for some time that this group, an offshoot of the Irgun, offered 
to cooperate with the Nazis against the British. The topic has recently been brought 
to public attention in Israel, where columnist B. Michael published a LEHI pro- 
posal of January 1941 to the Nazis (Haaretz, Jan. 31, 1983; also Feb. 6), The pro- 
posal expressed its sympathy for the “German conception” of a “New Order in 
Europe” and offered to cooperate in the formation of a Jewish state “on a national 
and totalitarian basis, which will establish relations with the German Reich” and 
protect Nazi interests in the Middle East. An English version appears in Lenni 
Brenner, Zionism in the Age of the Dictators (Lawrence Hill, Westport Conn., 1983), 
translated from the original in the Nazi archives, from David Yisraeli, The Palestine 
Problem in German Politics (Bar Ilan University, Ramal Gan, Israel, 1974). 
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Assembly resolutions are considered to be non-binding; Israel, for ex- 
ample, holds the world record for rejection of subsequent ones. The 
U.S. remained ambivalent, for a time preferring a trusteeship until 
Truman recognized the Jewish state established in May 1948. 

Civil strife broke out immediately after the partition recommen- 
dation, with terror and violence on both sides. As usual, it is the 
record of Arab violence that remains in popular consciousness, but 
that is far from the whole story. For example, on December 18 the 
Palmach—the kibbutz-based strike force of the Haganah (the De- 
fense Force of the Jewish settlement in Palestine, the precursor of 
the IDF)—carried out a “retaliation” operation against the village 
of Khissas, killing 10 Arabs, including one woman and four children. 
Israeli military historian Uri Milshtein writes that this operation, 
commanded by Moshe Dayan, was contrary to the Haganah policy 
“not to ‘heat up’ relatively quiet areas,” but was justified by Dayan 
on the grounds that it had a “desirable effect.” Sykes suggests that 
this operation, three weeks before the first Arab irregulars entered 
the country, may have “precipitated the next phase of the war.”! 

The better-organized Jewish community had the advantage in 
the military conflict. By May, its armies had taken over parts of the 
territory assigned to the Palestinian state. The Irgun-LEHI Deir 
Yassin massacre in April had already taken place, one major factor 
in causing the flight of much of the Arab population. This fact was 
reported with much enthusiasm in official statements of Irgun and 
LEHI, specifically, by the terrorist commander Menachem Begin, 
who took pride in the operation in which some 250 defenseless peo- 
ple were slaughtered, including more than 100 women and children, 
with 4 killed among the attacking forces. 

Recently discovered personal testimonies of the leaders of the 
operation reveal that the majority favored eliminating whoever 
stood in their way, including women and children, and proceeded 
to do so, murdering captured and wounded. Begin praised his killers 
for their humanity, for “acting in a way that no other fighting force 
had ever done,” a refrain that has been echoed after every war, in- 
cluding the 1982 war, and that is loyally repeated by supporters who 
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are much in awe of Israeli “purity of arms,” a new phenomenon in 
the history of warfare. The Irgun command sent an internal message 
of congratulations on the “wonderful operation of conquest,” saying: 
“As in Deir Yassin, so everywhere...Oh Lord, Oh Lord, you have 
chosen us for conquest.” The Haganah command condemned the 
operation, including the looting and plunder that appear to have 
been the objective according to the recently discovered documents, 
noting that the village was one of those that had avoided any coop- 
eration with the Arab forces. The massacre was also condemned of- 
ficially by the Palestinian Yishuv (the pre-state Jewish settlement). 
An official government military history accords the incident 3 lines, 
giving the date, reporting that combat was “light,” and finishing with 
the statement that “in the course of the conquest of the village 
about 200 of its inhabitants were killed, including women and chil- 
dren.” An additional paragraph then explains how Arab propaganda 
over what it called “the Deir Yassin massacre” backfired; “there is 
no doubt” that the affair contributed effectively to the collapse of 
the Arab forces because of the fear induced concerning “the cruelty 
of the Jews.”!” By May, about 300,000 Arabs had fled, about 1/3 of 
them from territories assigned to the Palestinian State.!® 

The armies of the Arab states entered the war immediately after 
the State of Israel was founded in May. Fighting continued, almost 
all of it within the territory assigned to the Palestinian state, leading 
to an eventual further partition, with about half of the proposed 
Palestinian state incorporated within Israel and the remainder taken 
over by Jordan (then Transjordan) and Egypt. This arrangement per- 
sisted until 1967, when the remainder too was conquered by Israel 
(along with the Syrian Golan Heights and the Sinai). About 700,000 
Palestinians fled or were expelled in the 1948 conflict. 

It is common to refer to these events in a manner such as this: 
“Events during 1947-1948 led to a situation whereby Jordan became 
the Arab successor state in Palestine.” !° This is inaccurate. The events 
led to a situation whereby Jordan and Israel became “the successor 
states.” The Gaza region was divided between Israel and Egypt, and 
the remainder of the territory assigned to the Palestinian state was 
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divided between Israel and Jordan. Israel and Jordan, but not Egypt, 
annexed the territories they occupied. About half the Palestinian 
state became part of Israel. 

For many years, it was claimed that the Palestinians fled in 1948 
on the orders of Arab leaders. The basis for this claim was under- 
mined by Erskine Childers in 1961, though one hears it still. In fact, 
it seems that the Arab leadership tried to prevent the flight, which 
was encouraged by Israeli terror and psychological warfare, some- 
times direct expulsion.”° Additional thousands of Arabs—citizens 
of Israel, in this case—were expelled from Israel’s Galilee region 
during the attack on Egypt in 1956,* and hundreds of thousands 
more fled or were expelled from the conquered territories during 
and after the 1967 war. In a detailed investigation of the refugee 
flight, W.W. Harris estimates that of a pre-war population of about 
1.4 million, approximately 430,000 left their homes from June to 
December 1967 (most of them in June), with considerable variation 
among regions (over 90% of the 100,000 people in the Golan 
Heights fled, but less than 20% of the 400,000 residents of the Gaza 
Strip, with other local variations). High population losses in some 
areas resulted from “a legacy of assorted fears,” for example, in the 
vicinity of Qibya, where Israeli forces commanded by Ariel Sharon 
had conducted a major massacre in 1953 (see pp. 383f.). Israeli 
hawks on occasion threaten a new expulsion if the Arabs do not 
mind their manners, as when Defense Minister Sharon warns that 
“the Palestinians should not forget 1948.” “The hint is clear,” Amnon 
Kapeliouk comments, citing Sharon’s statement.” 

In the U.S., it is commonly argued that the annexation of the 
West Bank by Jordan was illegitimate. The argument has merit, but 
then it is difficult to see why it does not apply with equal force to Is- 


* This fact, previously unknown, was revealed by former Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin of the Labor Party, who at the time was commander of Israel’s 
northern region, where the expulsions took place. He estimates that 3-5000 
Arabs—Israeli citizens—were expelled by the Army to Syria at that time. These 
Arabs had been expelled from their native villages in 1951 in the course of 
water diversion projects.?! 
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rael’s annexation of half of the designated Palestinian state—though 
this question is, in fact, academic, and has been since 1949. The ar- 
gument also overlooks the fact that Israel and Jordan were acting in 
accord with a secret agreement to partition Palestine in 1947-8, both 
of them regarding the Palestinian leadership as a primary enemy. 
Yoram Peri observes that Ben-Gurion’s “tacit understanding with King 
Abdullah of Transjordan, which allowed the latter to move into the 
territories west of the River Jordan, which had been allotted by the 
1947 UN Partition Plan to the Arab Palestinian state,...was not re- 
vealed either to the Cabinet nor to the military command,” leading to 
internal conflict when the Southern Commander, Yigal Allon, was pre- 
vented from launching an expedition into the West Bank by Ben-Gu- 
rion in October 1948. It has been argued further that the entry of the 
Arab states into the war was in part motivated by opposition to the 
ambitions of King Abdullah and that “...Egyptian intentions were not 
to invade Palestine, but to find a diplomatic solution to the conflict.” 
Similar beliefs led Nahum Goldmann to recommend against the May 
decision to establish the State of Israel at the time, on the assumption 
that a peaceful diplomatic settlement might be possible. 

King Abdullah was assassinated by a 19-year old Palestinian in July 
1951. This fact is commonly cited as proof that the Palestinians (or 
Arabs more generally) will not tolerate a “moderate” leadership that 
will accept the existence of Israel. A closer look at the backgrounds— 
in particular, the Israeli-Jordanian plan to destroy the planned Pales- 
tinian state—suggests a somewhat different interpretation. 

As for Nahum Goldmann, he became President of the World 
Zionist Organization from 1956 to 1968 but remained critical of Is- 
rael’s diplomacy, including its entry into the Cold War system on 
the side of the U.S. and its post-1967 rejectionism. He was also crit- 
ical of the tactic of converting the Holocaust into a device to justify 
atrocities and murder. At the beginning of the Jewish New Year, in 
October 1981, he wrote: 


We will have to understand that Jewish suffering during the Holo- 
caust no longer will serve as a protection, and we certainly must 
refrain from using the argument of the Holocaust to justify what- 
ever we may do. To use the Holocaust as an excuse for the bomb- 
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ing of Lebanon, for instance, as Menachem Begin does, is a kind 
of “Hillul Hashem” [sacrilege], a banalization of the sacred 
tragedy of the Shoah [Holocaust], which must not be misused to 
justify politically doubtful and morally indefensible policies.” 


Goldmann was also one of those who felt that American “sup- 
porters of Israel” were causing it considerable harm. At the January 
1981 meeting of the World Jewish Congress in Israel, he spoke of 
the need “to effect a change in our policy towards the Arabs.” “What 
Israel is doing in this regard is very bad,” he added, “and equally 
bad is the effect of the screams uttered by American Jewry.””> He 
was also a sharp critic of the Lebanon invasion. Goldmann died in 
August 1982, after a lifetime of service to the Zionist cause. Prime 
Minister Begin did not attend his funeral and “no official statement 
of grief was issued by the government,” the American Jewish press 
observed, noting that this indicated the “shabby way” in which the 
Israeli government treats “its opponents.” A headline in the 
Jerusalem Post read: “Goldmann’s Death is Ignored.” PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat sent condolences, stating: 


The Palestinians mourn the death of Nahum Goldmann. He was 
a Jewish statesman of a unique personality. He fought for justice 
and legitimate rights for all peoples.”° 


3 The Israel-Arab Wars 


In the U.S., it is intoned with ritual uniformity that Israel’s wars, 
prior to the 1982 Lebanon invasion, were strictly defensive. Even 
serious political analysts make such statements, for example, Hans 
Morgenthau, who wrote that “Four times the Arabs tried to elimi- 
nate Israel by war”; it is, furthermore, “an undisputed historical fact” 
that the wars had to do with “the existence of a Jewish state in the 
midst of the Arab world.”?’ In press reporting, this is also taken reg- 
ularly as an undisputed historical fact. As one of innumerable ex- 
amples, consider David Shipler’s explanation of why the invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982 caused “a crisis of conscience” in Israel: 


..this has been a different kind of war for Israel. Never before did 
Israel go to war when its actual existence was not threatened. 
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Never before was it clearly responsible for initiating the fighting 
without being provoked by some Arab military move with devas- 
tating potential.?® 


Similarly, Robert Moskin describes Chaim Herzog’s history of the 
Arab-Israeli wars as “a volume that anyone who wants to understand 
what Israel has endured will have to read or refer to,”?? implying 
that the wars have all been “endured” by Israel, a passive victim of 
Arab aggressiveness.* The assumption that prior to the 1982 
Lebanese invasion, Israel’s posture was strictly defensive is shared 
not only by a wide range of political analysts and journalists, but 
also by people regarded as critics of Israeli adventurism. Jacobo 
Timerman, for example, published a critique of the Lebanon inva- 
sion that is regarded as quite harsh, and in part is. He begins by as- 
serting that Israel's “previous wars were in defense against 
aggression... The fact that the invasion of Lebanon was the first war 
launched by the state of Israel could not go unnoticed.”*° 

Such statements, which are common, are untrue—indeed, as- 
tonishing—certainly with regard to the 1956 Israeli-French-British 
attack on Egypt and the 1978 invasion of Lebanon (not generally 
counted as one of the Arab-Israeli wars, perhaps because the ag- 
gression was too obvious, or perhaps because only some 2000 Pales- 
tinians and Lebanese were killed and 250,000 made refugees, with 
many towns left in ruins).°! The 1973 war was a clear case of an 
Arab attack, but on territory occupied by Israel, after diplomatic ef- 


* Moskin also refers to the role of “Soviet armaments, advisers and agitation” 
and other Russian conniving as a factor in inciting the militant Arabs, noting 
that the USSR has supplied weapons (specifically, anti-aircraft missiles) to the 
Arabs (in contrast, U.S. supply of jet bombers to Israel, used for bombing raids 
deep within Egypt, merely demonstrates our commitment to peace) and that 
“In 1970 Soviet pilots were flying combat missions for Egypt” (namely, defensive 
missions when Israel was carrying out deep penetration bombing raids against 
civilian targets in Egypt, a fact that he fails to mention). Moskin criticizes Her- 
zog’s book because he “remains neutral about the morality or necessity of the 
[1982] attack beyond the Litani River,” tacitly implying that one could raise no 
question about the invasion of southern Lebanon south of the Litani, an as- 
sumption adopted quite generally by the American press, which grants Israel 
the same right of aggression accorded to the United States itself. 
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forts at settlement had been rebuffed (see chapter 3). Hence it is 
hardly “an undisputed historical fact” that in this case the war had 
to do with “the existence of a Jewish state.” On Sadat’s war aims, 
see chapter 3, note 73 and text. On the 1948 war, see above. 

The 1967 war also involves complexities often ignored by sup- 
porters of Israel here. It is, in fact, intriguing to see how the facts 
are presented. An interesting example is Michael Walzer’s investi- 
gation of “just wars.” Surveying a record of 2500 years, he finds only 
one example of “legitimate anticipation,” that is, legitimate resort 
to a preemptive military strike in violation of the standard doctrine 
on this matter as embodied in the United Nations Charter (see note 
31): namely, Israel’s attack in June 1967. This is, furthermore, a 
“clear case” of resistance to aggression. “It is worth setting down 
some of the cases about which we have, I think, no doubts: the Ger- 
man attack on Belgium in 1914, the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, 
the Japanese attack on China, the German and Italian interventions 
in Spain, the Russian invasion of Finland, the Nazi conquests of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Belgium, and Holland, the 
Russian invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the Egyptian 
challenge to Israel in 1967.”°? 

Walzer offers no argument or evidence to show that the “Egypt- 
ian challenge” to Israel stands on a par with the “clear cases” of ag- 
gression cited. He simply states that Israel had a “just fear” of 
destruction—which, even if true, would hardly substantiate his claim. 
Israeli generals take a rather different view. The former Commander 
of the Air Force, General Ezer Weizmann, regarded as a hawk, stated 
that there was “no threat of destruction” but that the attack on Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria was nevertheless justified so that Israel could “exist 
according to the scale, spirit and quality she now embodies.”* Citing 
corroboratory statements by Chief of Staff Chaim Bar-Lev and Gen- 
eral Mattityahu Peled, Amnon Kapeliouk wrote that “no serious ar- 
gument has been advanced to refute the thesis of the three generals.” 
See p. 28. American intelligence held a similar view.*4 Furthermore, 
the interactions leading up to the war included provocative and de- 
structive Israeli actions and threats, which Walzer ignores,* alongside 
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of Egyptian and other Arab actions such as the closing of the Straits 
of Tiran, which Egypt claimed to be an internal waterway. 

Among others who, unlike Walzer, have doubts about the 
Egyptian “challenge” as a “clear case” of aggression is Menachem 
Begin, who had the following remarks to make: 


In June 1967, we again had a choice. The Egyptian Army concen- 
trations in the Sinai approaches do not prove that Nasser was re- 
ally about to attack us. We must be honest with ourselves. We 
decided to attack him. 


Begin of course regards the Israeli attack as justified; “This was a 
war of self-defense in the noblest sense of the term.”*® But then, it 
may be recalled that the term “self-defense” has acquired a technical 
sense in modern political discourse, referring to any military action 
carried out by a state that one directs, serves or “supports.” What 
is, perhaps, of some interest is that an American democratic socialist 
dove goes well beyond Menachem Begin in portraying Israel’s ac- 
tions as defense against aggression. However one evaluates these 
complex circumstances, it is plainly impossible to regard the “Egypt- 
ian challenge” as a “clear case” of aggression, on a par with the Nazi 
conquests, etc. Rather, this is a “clear case” of the style of apologet- 
ics adopted by many supporters of Israel.°” 

Immediately after the armistice agreements of 1949, Israel 
began encroachments into the demilitarized zones along with mili- 
tary attacks with many civilian casualties and the expulsion of thou- 
sands of Arabs, some of whom later formed terrorist bands that 
carried out what they presumably regarded as reprisals and what Is- 
rael and its supporters regard as unprovoked terrorism; the terms 
“terrorism” and “reprisal,” as noted earlier, are to a considerable ex- 
tent terms of propaganda, not description. These actions set the 
stage for further conflicts with Egypt and Syria. Israeli raids in the 
Gaza Strip led to fedayeen attacks that served as the pretext for the 
1956 invasion, though as is known from captured Egyptian docu- 
ments and other sources, Egypt was attempting to calm the border 
region in fear of such an attack.** The aggressors concocted an elab- 
orate and largely successful propaganda campaign in an effort to 
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show that it was Nasser who was planning an attack, not they, com- 
paring him to Hitler while they effectively mimicked Goebbels. 

Many details are provided by Kennett Love, who was then the 
Middle East correspondent of the New York Times. He describes, for 
example, how the Times failed to publish his interview with Nasser in 
which Nasser offered to demilitarize the frontier: “distorted versions 
of Nasser’s effort to pacify the frontier were splashed across New 
York’s front pages under headlines representing him as a warmonger,” 
including a Times report stating that “Many neutrals say Premier 
Nasser’s statement [on demilitarizing the frontier] was bellicose and 
is certain to increase tension.” Two days after the Times killed Nasser’s 
interview it ran a front-page headline, based on distorted news agency 
versions of the interview, which read: “Gaza War Threat Voiced by 
Egypt.”°? The aggressors themselves at the same time were attributing 
fabricated bellicose statements to Nasser, taking earlier writings of 
his out of context and grossly changing their sense, etc. The distor- 
tions of Western propaganda, which in this case reflect a remarkable 
degree of moral cowardice quite apart from the falsification of the 
facts, remained effective even after the outright aggression by Israel, 
France and England. In particular, it is still widely held that Israel’s 
ageression was in fact defensive, at worst a “preemptive strike” in re- 
sponse to Nasser’s threats. The incident is an example—one of 
many—of how facts can be overwhelmed by a powerful propaganda 
system employing the “free press” as its instrument. 

The Israeli occupying army carried out bloody atrocities in the 
Gaza Strip, killing “at least 275 Palestinians immediately after cap- 
turing the Strip during a brutal house-to-house search for weapons 
and fedayeen in Khan Yunis” and killing 111 Palestinians in “another 
massive bloodletting” at the Rafah refugee camp in “disorders” after 
“Israeli troops stormed through the hovels, rounding up refugees for 
intelligence screenings.” General E. L. M. Burns, Commander of the 
UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO), commented that this 
furnished “very sad proof of the fact that the spirit that inspired the 
notorious Deir Yassin massacre of 1948 is not dead among some of 
the Israeli armed forces.” The head of the Gaza observer force, Lt.- 
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Col. R. F. Bayard of the U.S. Army, reported that treatment of civil- 
ians was “unwarrantedly rough” and that “a good number of persons 
have been shot down in cold blood for no apparent reason.” He also 
reported that many UN relief officials were missing and presumed 
executed by the Israelis and that there had been extensive looting 
and wanton destruction of property. Israel claimed that the killings 


’ 


were caused by “refugee resistance,” a claim denied by refugees 
(there were no Israeli casualties).* Love cites Moshe Dayan’s diaries 
confirming the looting, which caused “much shame to ourselves,” and 
indicating that there had been practically no resistance.” The after- 
math of the 1982 Lebanon war was similar, though in this case the 
occupying army left it to its local clients to carry out the worst mas- 
sacre. It is an unfortunate fact that occupying armies often behave 
in this fashion,*! but then, they usually do not bask in the admiration 
of American intellectuals for their unique and remarkable commit- 
ment to “purity of arms.” 

Encroachments in the demilitarized zones in the north for water 
diversion projects and agricultural development? led ultimately to 
the shelling of Israel from the Golan Heights by those described 
here as “Syrian-killers-for-the-fun-of-it” in a typical misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts.4? Swedish UNTSO Commander General Carl von 
Horn wrote that “it [was] unlikely that these [Syrian guns] would 
ever [have] come into action had it not been for Israeli provocation,” 
including armed encroachments into areas farmed by Palestinians.*® 
General (Res.) Mattityahu Peled points out that after the Israeli 


* For an eyewitness account from an Israeli source of atrocities committed by 
the Israeli occupying army until “Ben-Gurion himself gave orders to stop the 
looting, murder and robbery,” see Mark Gefen, Al Hamishmar, April 27, 1982— 
a timely (though ignored) report, considering what was to follow shortly. 


1 Israeli encroachments and attacks in this area were in part motivated by a de- 
sire to take control of the waters of the Jordan and prevent diversion within Arab 
territories. This led to conflict between Israel and both the UN and the U.S. The 
American-planned Johnston project designed to arrange for sharing of the Jordan 
waters was undermined by Israeli opposition, and “the Israeli raid on Syria in 
December 1955 annihilated the very wreckage of his work” (Love, Suez, p. 277). 
The occupation of the Syrian Golan Heights in 1967 settled this issue. 
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conquest of the Golan Heights in 1967, the Syrian artillery was 
barely moved. There was no subsequent shelling because the cease- 
fire arrangements were clarified. Prior to 1967, Israel followed a 
“planned strategy” designed to impose its interpretation of the 1949 
Armistice Agreements, including settlement in the demilitarized 
zones which infringed on the rights of the local inhabitants, leading 
to shelling in reprisal. The conquest of the Heights did not change 
the military situation, but showed that negotiated settlement is pos- 
sible, as had been true before too, he argues. If Israel were truly to 
accept UN Resolution 242, returning the Golan Heights to Syria, 
demilitarization of the Heights would cause no security problem, 
he argues further, as the facts he reviews suggest.“ 

It is also generally overlooked that Arabs too have reason to fear 
shelling from the Golan Heights. By 1970, there were already nearly 
100 casualties in the Jordanian city of Irbid resulting from Israeli 
air attacks and shelling from the Golan Heights.*° 

Syrian shelling served as the pretext for the conquest of the 
Golan in 1967 in violation of the cease-fire, and for subsequent ac- 
tions leading to its virtual annexation by the Begin government in 
December-January 1981-82." 


4 After the 1967 Conquest 


Apart from the Syrian border, the years following Israel’s retreat 
from the Sinai were relatively tranquil. The Egyptian border was 
quiet and the Jordanian border, nearly so. Within Israel, vast areas 
of Arab land were expropriated and converted to Jewish settlement, 
used in part to settle Jewish refugees who fled or were expelled from 
Arab countries in the aftermath of the 1947-49 war.*” Arab citizens 
were thus compelled to become a work force for Jewish enterprises 
(including kibbutzim), a phenomenon that became quite noticeable 
by the 1960s. 


4.1 The Settlement Policies of the Labor Governments 
Immediately after the 1967 war, the Labor government began its 
moves to integrate the occupied territories within Israel. East 
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Jerusalem was immediately annexed, and the city’s borders were 
considerably extended into the Arab West Bank (a program called 
“the thickening of Jerusalem”), with considerable Jewish settlement 
and expulsion of Arabs from some sections of the Old City. Para- 
military settlements were established, then permanent civilian set- 
tlements, in the occupied territories. A harsh military occupation 
was instituted and has since been maintained.* 

Settlement in the occupied territories began immediately after 
the war, sometimes without government authorization, though this 
regularly came later. Five weeks after the war, a settlement was es- 
tablished on the Golan Heights, and shortly after, at Kfar Etzion in 
the West Bank. Amnon Kapeliouk observes that by December 1969, 
the Meir government had established as one of its “essential goals” 
the “acceleration of the installation of military settlements and per- 
manent agricultural and urban settlements in the territory of the 
homeland” (the official wording). Secretary of Defense Moshe 
Dayan, who played a central role in these Labor government proj- 
ects, stated that “the settlements established in the territories are 
there forever, and the future frontiers will include these settlements 
as part of Israel.” These future frontiers, then, were to stretch from 
the Golan Heights in the north to the southernmost part of the 
Sinai at Sharm el-Sheikh (Israeli “Ophira”; Dayan’s statement that 
he “preferred Sharm el-Sheikh without peace to a peace without 
Sharm el-Sheikh” later became famous, during the period when the 
Labor government was evading Arab peace initiatives), and from 
Gaza and northeastern Sinai to the Jordan river, all areas where set- 
tlements were established under the Labor government. 

Alongside of the inevitable “security argument,” it was commonly 
held that it would be wrong, perhaps even racist, to deny to Jews the 
right to settle in these areas (the West Bank, furthermore, was the 
heartland of “the historic land of Israel”). There was, however, no rec- 
iprocity. Arabs in the occupied territories could not settle in Israel; 
for example, those who had been expelled from Jaffa in April 1948. 
Arabs could not buy land in Israel, Dayan explained, “because that 
would disturb the territorial continuity of the Jewish population” (it 
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would be virtually impossible anyway because of the legal devices that 
effectively restrict land use to Jews, to which we return). But Jewish 
settlements in the densely-populated Gaza area, in contrast, were de- 
signed to “break the territorial continuity” of Arab settlement to pre- 
vent “eventual self-determination” for the inhabitants of the Gaza 
Strip, Ha'aretz explained, and the same considerations soon applied 
in the West Bank as well. Similar arguments were advanced in the 
course of Labor's program of “Judaization of the Galilee” within Israel 
proper, where it was felt to be necessary to establish Jewish settle- 
ments to break up the concentrations of Arab citizens. In the occu- 
pied territories, Israel was to establish “permanent rule,” Dayan held. 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban, a Labor dove, took note of the 
fact that according to international law, settlement was permissible 
only in the name of military security; but he and others recognized 
that it was not motivated by such considerations, while continuing 
to support it. Eban rejected “the conception that maintains that the 
basic criterion for settlement in Judea and Samaria [the West Bank] 
must be the strict necessity of obtaining secure boundaries,” adding 
that for him the “key expression” was “the territory of the home- 
land,” as indicated in the December 1969 government program. 
Dayan, with his customary frankness, stated that “from the point of 
view of the security of the State, the establishment of the settle- 
ments has no great importance’; rather, it was necessary to create 
“political faits accomplis on the principle...that no place of settlement 
or agricultural use will be abandoned.” In his extensive study of Is- 
rael’s post-1967 settlement program, W. W. Harris shows that the 
Allon Plan, which provided the basic framework for the policy, at 
first actually envisaged absorption of about 40% of the West Bank 
and annexation of the Gaza Strip, and by 1977 (ten years after it 
was first proposed in July 1967) it included some additional en- 
croachments into the West Bank as well as extensive settlement in 
the Golan Heights (then well-advanced) and an Israeli takeover of 
a strip of the Sinai from the Mediterranean to Sharm el-Sheikh.*° 
Much material of the sort just cited is in Hebrew sources or rela- 
tively inaccessible studies and was little noted in the United States, 
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even denied, though the facts of settlement were clear enough to 
those who chose to be aware of what was happening. 

There were, of course, certain problems: “the main difficulty en- 
countered when planning the settlement of Judea and Samaria,” El- 
isha Efrat explains, is that it is inhabited by Arabs “who are not 
prepared to leave any place of their own free will” and who “are not 
at the mercy of absentee ‘effendi’ landowners who are willing to sell 
their land,” as was (conveniently) the case during the settlement of 
Israel itself.°° Efrat is a planner with the Israel Ministry of the Inte- 
rior and a professor at Tel Aviv university, where, he informs us, he 
prepared a longer study of these problems “in the framework of the 
Tel-Aviv University Research Project on Peace,” a name that Orwell 
would have appreciated. 

In September 1973, the Labor Party approved the “Galili Pro- 
tocols,” which called for extensive additional rural and urban set- 
tlement and commercial and industrial development in the 
territories, including the Golan, the West Bank, Gaza, and north- 
eastern Sinai, where the city of Yamit was to be established (the 
native population had been brutally expelled, driven into the 
desert, their settlements levelled). Not even the Labor “moderates” 
(Allon, Eban) criticized the decision, though Arich Eliav, the most 
noted dove, abstained from the vote and criticized the document, 
as did Shulamith Aloni. Minister of Justice M. Y. Sh. Shapira de- 
clared that “this document expresses the hope that with the pas- 
sage of time we will be able to find a permanent solution for 
keeping the territories annexed, included, or united to the State 
of Israel.” A month later, Egyptian forces crossed the Suez Canal 
in a surprise attack, initiating the 1973 war. Sadat had stated that 
“Yamit means war, at least for Egypt.”*! 

The treatment of the inhabitants of northeastern Sinai merits 
attention, not only because of its character but also in the light of 
the reaction in the United States, to which we return, when the 
new Jewish settlers were compelled to leave this Egyptian territory, 
with handsome compensation, as part of the Camp David “peace 
process.” After initial expropriations in 1969, military forces com- 
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manded by General Ariel Sharon, in January 1972, “drove off some 
ten thousand farmers and bedouin, bulldozed or dynamited their 
houses, pulled down their tents, destroyed their crops and filled in 
their wells,” to prepare the ground for the establishment of six kib- 
butzim, nine villages, and the city of Yamit.* Subsequently Israeli 
bulldozers uprooted orchards (what is called in technical terms 
“making the desert bloom”), CARE aid from the U.S. was with- 
held to force landowners to sell their lands, mosques and schools 
were destroyed, and the one school to escape demolition was 
turned over to a new kibbutz.” The Minister of Housing, Labor 
Alignment dove Avraham Ofer, visited the area in the summer of 
1975 and was disturbed to find that a few hundred Bedouin still 
remained along the coastline. He demanded that the Israeli army 
evacuate the area since it was to become a national park to “serve 
the masses of vacationers and bathers who, it is expected, will flow 
to the golden coast of Yamit.” These Israeli vacationers would nat- 
urally be disturbed if there were Bedouin encampments nearby, 
disfiguring the terrain. In the journal of Mapam (the dovish, kib- 
butz-based left-wing of the Labor Alignment), Ezra Rivlis reported 
that Yamit is to be “a Zionist, chaiutzic, desert city,” much like Tel 
Aviv, built on the sands in the earliest days of the Jewish settle- 
ment—an apt analogy, since in that case too Arabs alleged that 
their lands had been taken by force. Rivlis describes how “along 
the barbed wire, on the other side, the Bedouin stare at us wide- 
eyed, dispossessed, with no arrangements or solutions as yet to 
their problems.” He adds that “in the background of their stubborn 
refusal to compromise, it is said, lies the hidden incitement of rep- 
resentatives of Sadat and Fatah.”°? What other reason could there 
be for this stubborn refusal? Dark references to a sinister “hidden 
hand” when Arabs irrationally refuse some such “compromise” are 
common in the Israeli press, including the left-wing press, as in 
this case. 


* Public criticism led to a military commission of inquiry that issued a repri- 
mand to Sharon; Yoram Peri, Between Ballots and Bullets, p. 97. 
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As has so often been the case, the Arabs refused the kind of 
“compromise” offered to them by their benign adversaries, who 
even were so kind as to permit them to serve as an underpaid and 
exploited labor force in the lands from which they had been ex- 
pelled. It was therefore necessary to resort to force, in the manner 
just indicated, after the failure of peaceful means, a regrettable ne- 
cessity, particularly for a state that has always been committed to 
such sublime moral standards and humanistic principles, from 
which it is forced to depart by Arab intransigence, as American 
supporters are quick to inform us. In the American Jewish press, 
Samson Krupnick described the “most unique and exciting experi- 
ence” of observing the birth of Yamit and the arrival of the first 
“Americans, Canadians, Russian olim [immigrants] and some Is- 
raelis.”°4 In the U.S., there was general silence on these matters, 
which scandalized many Israelis, apart from such expressions of 
admiration for this unique and exciting experience. In particular, 
these events elicited no comment from democratic socialists who 
were singing hymns of praise to Israel while denouncing anyone 
who dared raise questions about these policies as anti-Semites, 
bloody-minded radicals who support terrorism and hate democracy, 
etc. See chapter 2, note 60, and examples below. 


4.2 Settlement under Begin and Reagan 


4.2.1 Policies 

The post-1973 Kissinger diplomacy was designed to exclude Egypt 
from the Arab-Israel conflict, thus making it possible for the Labor 
government to pursue its settlement program along the lines of the 
Allon Plan (see chapter 3). Settlement was accelerated when Begin 
took power in 1977. There was a further substantial expansion in 
the settlement program after President Reagan announced that he 
regarded the West Bank settlements as “legal.” This reversal of U.S. 
government policy (at least at the rhetorical level) set in motion a 
huge “land grab” operation on the West Bank under a deceitful 
guise of legality intended to satisfy liberal American opinion. It 
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aroused much protest among Israeli doves, but little comment here 
at the time.* 

One opponent of Israeli rejectionism, former Deputy Mayor 
of Jerusalem Meron Benvenisti, observed shortly after that the set- 
tlement program “now completely ruled out a future solution” be- 
cause of its extent and design, and that the commitment of the 
Labor Alignment not to withdraw from an area constituting 40% 
of the West Bank (the original intent of the Allon Plan of July 
1967, as noted earlier) also meant “that its alleged aspiration not 
to rule over Arabs was meaningless.”°° Benvenisti undertook ex- 
tensive research on the post-Reagan land grab operation. He 
found that under various ruses, the government had taken over 
more than half of the West Bank (outside of annexed East 
Jerusalem), and was planning to settle 100,000 people there by 
1986. The nature of the settlement plans had meanwhile changed. 
The newer concept is to focus on “development of large urban cen- 
tres which will organically link vital areas of the West Bank to the 
major Israeli urban centres.” These are to be “dormitories for 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv.” The intent is to create a “dual society”: 
“The Arab towns and villages are to become like ghettos ...sur- 
rounded by large Jewish dormitory suburbs, settlements, military 
camps—all served, linked and carved up by fast access highways.” 
The Jewish areas will have “Jewish services and standards...like 
elections and free speech,” while the Arab ghettos will remain 
under “the military government—or, if you prefer, the civil admin- 
istration” of Menachem Milson (who has since resigned). In these 
ghettos, there is “a low level of service, almost no governmental 
investment in infrastructure or development.” Their boundaries 
are “sharply defined and no building will be permitted outside 
them” (there is virtually no room within them). These plans, he 
notes, are supported by the Labor Party under its current version 
of the Allon Plan, a fact which “makes nonsense of the [Labor] 
Alignment plan to keep only those areas where there is low density 
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Arab population.” 
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4.2.2 Reactions 

The immediate occasion for Benvenisti’s revelations was the re- 
cently-announced Reagan Peace Plan, which called for a settlement 
freeze while stating that “America will not support the use of any 
additional land for the purpose of settlement.” The latter statement 
was a bit ironic, as the U.S. press was kind enough not to observe, 
in the light of Reagan’s role in setting off the land grab that led to 
the current situation. The statement is also false, since the Reagan 
administration moved at once to increase aid to Israel, and as noted 
earlier, the U.S. government has always been scrupulous in avoid- 
ing any supervision or other arrangements that might serve to re- 
strict the use of the lavish American funding in conformity with the 
stated policy of denying support for settlement in the occupied ter- 
ritories. In fact, in his meetings with Begin, Reagan was careful to 
avoid the question of settlements, a fact brought out in a “well-doc- 
umented” analysis by Senator John Glenn, whose plausible convic- 
tion is “that what heads of government say to each other through 
emissaries or in public pronouncements is far less important than 
what they say to each other in private, face to face.” “The consent 
that the Israelis have obviously read into a consistent record of si- 
lence on the part of the President over at least a year and a half has 
carried the de facto annexation of the West Bank by Israel very 
close to, if not beyond, the point of no return.”°* The message sent 
by liberal Democrats was still clearer, as they spearheaded the effort 
to increase aid to Israel even beyond the increases advocated by 
the Reagan administration. 

To put the matter in slightly clearer terms than those employed 
in the media and other commentary, the U.S. once again expressed 
its support for further settlement in the occupied territories, on two 
levels: first, openly, by offering—in fact, increasing—the aid that will 
enable these programs to be pursued; and second, more subtly, by 
avoiding any reference to these matters in private discussion, so that 
it will be even clearer that the public rhetoric is for show, to be ig- 
nored in practice, as in the past. 

The message is surely understood, a fact recognized by both crit- 
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ics and supporters of Israel’s current policies. In the former category, 
Chaim Bermant writes that there are “two principal arguments for a 
withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza.” The “moral argument” 
holds that Israel will not remain a democratic state if it continues to 
“retain the land of another people and maintain dominion over 
them.” The “practical argument” is that the U.S. “will not tolerate 
the occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, and if the occupation 
should continue, all American aid will be reduced and perhaps even 
stopped altogether.” Bermant states that “moral arguments have 
some force in Israel, perhaps more so than anywhere else, but they 
are not in themselves enough to effect a withdrawal from occupied 
territory” or even to check the policy of “galloping annexation.” As 
for the “practical argument,” it would have force “if it were at all 
valid.” But it is not, since Begin (like his predecessors, we may add) 


has shown that whatever protests this or that American adminis- 
tration might make against the expansion of Jewish settlement or 
the infringement of human rights, in the West Bank, he has been 
able to strengthen his grip on the area without any diminution of 
American aid. Indeed, he is even anticipating an increase...Indeed 
the American Government has been financing the very policies it 
denounces with such consistency that one doesn’t have to be an 
Arab to wonder if the denunciations are sincere.°° 


True; one only has to be committed to elementary rationality and 
honesty, an observation that has some interesting consequences 
when applied to commentary on this matter in the United States. 
On the other side of the Israeli political fence, Wolf Blitzer, 
under the heading “Lessons from aid victory,” reports the successful 
outcome of the battle between the Administration, who wanted to 
“punish” Israel by increasing aid to it, and Congress, which preferred 
a “softer line,” increasing the aid still further. The final outcome, he 
notes, was that the full aid package sought by the Administration 
was accepted ($2.485 billion in economic and military assistance), 
but with “improved terms,” with $500 million converted from loans 
to outright grants. “The entire aid affair clearly represented an im- 
portant and badly-needed substantive and symbolic victory for Is- 
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rael,” thanks to the crucial assistance of congressional liberals, as he 
notes.* These loyal supporters were helped by “the reaffirmed vision 
of Israel as a working democracy, especially following the West 
Beirut massacres.” 

Presumably there is also a lesson here as to how to obtain fur- 
ther victories in Congress. It would be interesting to know how the 
reported 400,000 people who demonstrated in Israel in protest over 
the massacres will react to the fact—and fact it is—that the practical 
outcome of their efforts, given the way things are in the United 
States, was to accelerate the militarization of Israeli society and its 
expansion into the occupied territories. 

In passing, we might note some curious aspects of Bermant’s 
“moral argument.” The argument rests on consequences for the Jews, 
not for the conquered population, whose rights and wishes are 
null—not an untypical stance among liberal Zionists, or among 
Western intellectuals generally, as we have seen repeatedly. We 
might also ask what the basis is for the belief that moral arguments 
have more force in Israel than elsewhere, also a standard doctrine 
even among critics of Israeli policies. It would be difficult to justify 
this conclusion on the basis of the historical record. A more accurate 
picture is presented by Labor Party Knesset member (Gen.) Chaim 
Herzog, a military historian and former Israeli diplomat and the suc- 
cessful Labor Party candidate for President in March 1983. He 
writes that “We must be guided in our [foreign policy] relationships 
by the one criterion that has guided governments of Israel ever since 
the establishment of the state, namely: ‘Is it good for the Jews?’”®! 

The context for Herzog’s observations was his rejection of the 
(mild and limited) domestic criticism of Israel’s support for murderous 


* Particularly noteworthy, Blitzer observes, was the defeat of Congressmen who 
“had been targeted by the Jewish community.” This lesson has no doubt been 
carefully noted by Senator John Glenn, a presidential aspirant, who has been 
similarly “targeted” because of such indiscretions as the one cited on p. 120. 
See Curtis Wilkie, “Glenn campaign gets a buffeting,” Boston Globe, Feb. 20, 
1983, discussing what New York Magazine called Glenn’s “significant Jewish 
problem,” a nontrivial one considering traditional Jewish financial support for 
Democratic candidates, Wilkie notes. 
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dictators in Latin America—specifically, recent visits by Israeli high 
officials to such countries as Argentina, where, Haolam Haze reports, 
“the Israeli foreign minister last week extended a warm handshake to 
the Generals in Buenos Aires who had murdered about 1000 Jews in 
Argentina” (exactly as was done by other high Israeli political and mil- 
itary figures, including those of the Labor Party, while the Argentine 
massacre was at its height; Jacobo Timerman states that “I saw with 
my own eyes how Argentine jailers tortured Jews in prison while the 
Israeli government requested the Jewish community there to remain 
silent”).°? This Labor dove is also annoyed by the occasional displeas- 
ure voiced over the crucial aid offered by Israeli military advisers, arms 
salesmen and technical experts to the government of Guatemala for 
counterinsurgency and the hunt for “subversives,” helping to imple- 
ment an anti-guerrilla campaign that “is showing more signs of success 
than El Salvador’s, mainly because it is more brutal,” with thousands 
“tortured, mutilated and killed” and tens of thousands driven to Mex- 
ico while “many peasants are herded into protected villages, leaving 
the countryside as a free-fire zone for the army,” a campaign that led 
to the killing of “at least 5,000 Indians” in the summer of 1982.° In 
this case, unlike Argentina, there are no embarrassing questions as to 
whether it is “Good for the Jews.” 

Blitzer’s “lessons from the aid victory” emphasize the importance 
of preventing critical discussion of Israeli policies in the U.S., as 
when the revered moralist Elie Wiesel explains that it is improper to 
criticize Israel outside its borders (but not improper to criticize oth- 
ers, e.g., the PLO), and in fact illegitimate to question its policies 
even within, since only those “in a position of power” possess the rel- 
evant information (see p. 16). Apparently on the same assumptions, 
Israeli physicist Gerald Horwitz of the Hebrew University, in a letter 
to the New York Times (Jan. 9, 1983), condemns Mattityahu Peled 
for an critical Op-Ed on December 30. He contends that Peled’s ar- 
ticle “represents an anti-democratic and nationally objectionable act” 
because there is no justification “in a democratic society such as Is- 
rael—where disagreements with the Government can freely be 
brought to the press, to the polls, and even to the street—to turn to 
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an external government, to an external voting population, to bring 
about by coercion a change which its proponent cannot succeed in 
persuading his own countrymen to accept.” The very fact that Peled 
voiced a criticism outside of Israel shows that he “does not under- 
stand democratic procedures,” which require that Israelis refrain 
from such “nationally objectionable acts” as criticizing policies of the 
government—particularly, in the U.S., where the “external voting 
population” is expected to pay the bills. Apparently, it is legitimate, 
according to this intriguing concept of democracy, to write in support 
of the government’s policies in the U.S., but not to criticize them. 
He does not explain how we are to deal with another problem, 
namely, that someone in the U.S. might quote something that Peled 
writes in Israel. Note that there is also apparently no violation of 
democratic principles when Americans visiting Israel condemn U.S. 
policies as “too harsh towards Israel,” a common practice. 

The same issue of the Times contains a slightly more subtle ex- 
pression of totalitarian attitudes in an Op-Ed by Annette Dulzin of 
Yediot Abronot, who discusses Israel’s “moral strength” as shown by the 
reaction to the Beirut massacres (presumably such comment is legit- 
imate according to the doctrine of Wiesel, Horwitz and others, par- 
ticularly in the light of Blitzer’s observation about the utility of such 
testimonies to Israel’s moral strength for increasing U.S. military and 
economic aid). She writes that “The world’s news media not only 
search out Israel’s imperfections with a magnifying glass, they also 
turn their attention to the extremes of its political spectrum,” convey- 
ing as “representative of the body politic” the views of “people made 
irresponsible by their hatred of [Begin]” as well as “the most grotesque 
ideas expressed by Mr. Begin’s most mindless worshippers.” In fact, 
in the U.S. at least, the media characteristically ignore even serious 
“imperfections” and rarely report, let alone convey as “representative,” 
positions at the extremes; but those who regard only total conformity 
as permissible might well consider the occasional deviation as outra- 
geous, and with a sufficient dose of paranoia, even as typical. 

Returning to Benvenisti, his conclusion is that Reagan’s peace 
plan is largely irrelevant in any event because it overlooks the “radical 
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changes” which followed his earlier approval of the settlement policy. 
The “unilateral implementation of Israel’s version of autonomy on 
the ground” does not require “the odd new settlements” that might 
be ruled out by Reagan’s proposal—which, nevertheless, the Begin 
government angrily rejected, immediately announcing plans for new 
settlements. This “unilateral implementation” is in violation of the 
terms of the so-called “peace process,” but then, as Abba Eban ob- 
served, Israel had announced at once its rejection of these terms; see 
p. 62. We return in chapter 6 to the actual impact of Reagan’s Sep- 
tember 1982 peace plan on West Bank settlement. 

Note that Labor’s effective endorsement of the new arrange- 
ments underscores the hypocrisy of its superficially positive response 
to the Reagan proposals. Labor’s actual policy is explained by 
Yitzhak Rabin. He notes that until now Jordan has refused to accept 
the Allon Plan (“territorial compromise”) as a basis for settlement 
and that Reagan’s plan is also unacceptable to the Labor Alignment 
for this reason. He “emphasized” that Labor does not differ from 
Likud about the “right of settlement” but only about its manner, and 
that if Jordan does join the negotiations Israel should agree to a 4-6 
month settlement freeze, “but not throughout the negotiations, 
which might be prolonged.” As for the PLO, Rabin continued to re- 
iterate the longstanding Labor policy that it cannot be a partner to 
negotiations “even if it accepts all of the conditions of negotiations 
on the basis of the Camp David agreements, because the essence of 
the willingness to speak with the PLO is the willingness to speak 
about the establishment of a Palestinian state, which must be op- 
posed.” A few months later he reiterated the call for a “limited” set- 
tlement freeze (“let us say, six months”) if Hussein agreed to join the 
negotiations, though not before, adding that Labor is “in favor of 
certain settlements in the Jordan Valley, the greater Jerusalem area 
[which is by now very “great”], Gush Etzion [in the West Bank] and 
the southern part of the Gaza Strip.”™ 

The Labor Party position is elaborated further by Uzi Shimoni 
of Kibbutz Ashdot Yaakov, head of the propaganda (hasbara) branch 
of the party, in its journal. Israel “has the right to all of the Land of 
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Israel,” but it should agree to “relinquish” its rights in part, returning 
areas of heavy Arab population concentration in the West Bank to 
Jordan. It should make this concession “not because of the wishes of 
the Arabs of the territory,” which are irrelevant, just as they are irrel- 
evant to American liberal opinion, but so as to avoid the “demo- 
graphic problem.” At the same time, Israel must intensify settlement 
elsewhere so that it will become impossible to return the territories 
to the local population and Arab rule, as Begin agreed to do in north- 
eastern Sinai over strong Labor opposition (see p. 48%). “The Likud 
government’s relinquishing defensible borders in the south of the 
State of Israel makes it even more necessary that any peace agree- 
ment must be conditioned on the principle that the Jordan River will 
be our Eastern border and that the Golan Heights will be part of the 
State of Israel...If Yamit had grown to the size of Netanya, for exam- 
ple, there would have been no agreement to return it to Egypt.”© 
Commenting on Benvenisti’s research, Anthony Lewis wrote: 


But it is the Arab leaders who need most of all to understand the 
meaning of the Benvenisti study. They have maneuvered for years, 
avoiding negotiation. But unless they move now—unless they ac- 
cept the fact of Israel and talk about ways to secure the rights of 
Palestinians in accommodation with that fact—there will be noth- 
ing left to negotiate. 


Lewis has been unusual in mainstream American journalism in his 
willingness to reveal some unpleasant truths about Israel’s recent 
policies.* He is right to observe that there will soon be nothing to 
negotiate. But we learn something important about American in- 
tellectual and political culture from the fact that even at the outer 
fringes of mainstream journalism—thus essentially across the board 
with very few exceptions—the same illusions are put forth as un- 


* Lewis, whose position generally accords with that of the Labor Party, is con- 
sidered so “anti-Israel” by the American Zionist establishment that their press 
urges readers to boycott his talks (Jewish Week, New York; reported by Jewish 
Post & Opinion, Dec. 3, 1982). Like the regular behavior of the Anti-Defamation 
League, this is another illustration of the Stalinist character of the American 
Zionist institutions noted and condemned by Israeli doves; see p. 15. 
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questioned fact. As discussed in chapter 3, it is Israel and the U.S. 
who have maneuvered to avoid negotiations, while the Arab leaders 
and the PLO have largely joined the international accommodation- 
ist consensus, and have accepted “the fact of Israel” long ago. If 
there is little left to negotiate, that is primarily the result of U.S.-Is- 
raeli rejectionism and the policies of the Labor government, then 
Likud, in the occupied territories, all subsidized by American mu- 
nificence and backed by “supporters of Israel.” And no mainstream 
political grouping in Israel offers any basis for negotiations or polit- 
ical settlement apart from the kind of “territorial compromise” that 
would eliminate the last vestiges of Palestinian rights. 


4.2.3 Policies (Continued) 

Returning again to Benvenisti (see note 57), he goes on to elaborate 
the consequences of the current programs being implemented by 
the Likud government, with tacit Labor backing, indeed, extending 
Labor’s policies when in office. “The economy of the West Bank,” 
he states, “may be characterized as undeveloped, non-viable, stag- 
nant and dependent. It is an auxiliary sector of both the Israeli and 
Jordanian economies.” It is a “captive market” for Israeli manufac- 
tures, Israel's largest single market, where 25% of Israel’s exports 
are sold.” There is “no capital investment, no government invest- 
ment in industrial infrastructure, no credit facilities or capital mar- 
ket, no protection from the import of Israeli goods.” There are, 
however, Israeli taxes. The working population increasingly serves 
as a cheap labor force for Israel, a repetition of what happened to 
the Arab population within Israel itself; in the terms preferred by 
Col. (ret.) Sasson Levi, a specialist in Arab affairs who “served in a 
key capacity in the military government of Judea and Samaria,” the 
Arabs of the territories benefit from “the opportunity given to them 
to work in Israel.”® Continuing with the rhetoric preferred by the 
conquerors, Israeli scholars Sandler and Frisch (see note 67) are eu- 
phoric about “the remarkable accomplishments of the territories in 
the last decade” and “the benefits derived from contact with Israel.” 
Like Col. Levi and many others, they have little to say about why 
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the Palestinians in the territories do not appear to share their en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps this is yet another manifestation of Irving Howe’s 
“sour apothegm: In the warmest of hearts there’s a cold spot for the Jews”; 
or perhaps, as Levi remarks, the reason is that “the terrorist organ- 
izations continued to incite the people.” 

Israel's policies in the West Bank, Benvenisti concludes, are “an 
outgrowth of an imperial concept—'I want this —combined with the 
ability to go about taking it.” It must be stressed again that this “abil- 
ity” is conferred by lavish U.S. funding, ideological support of the 
kind described, and diplomatic support; for example, the U.S. veto 
of an April 2, 1982 Security Council resolution calling on Israel to 
reinstate the ousted elected mayors Bassam Shak’a of Nablus, Karim 
Khalef of Ramallah, and Ibrahim Tawil of El Bireh, recent targets of 
terrorist attack (see pp. 56f.).* The U.S., which stood alone in voting 
against the resolution (Zaire abstained), regarded it as “one-sided.”® 

In fairness, it should be noted that Israel is not the only state to 
be accorded such diplomatic protection by the U.S. A few months 
earlier, the U.S. vetoed a Security Council resolution condemning 
“South Africa’s utilization of the illegally occupied territory of 
Namibia as a springboard for armed invasions and destabilization 
of the People’s Republic of Angola.” Other countries too have been 
afforded such diplomatic protection, for example, Indonesia at the 


* On the same day, the U.S. vetoed a resolution which “named no names and 
made no charges.” but “simply repeated United Nations Charter principles op- 
posing intervention in the affairs of other countries and the use of force.” It was 
implicitly directed against U.S. intervention in Nicaragua, which at that time 
was still being denied. The U.S. objected to the resolution on the grounds that 
it “breeds cynicism” and “harms the United Nations” because “it undermines 
the Inter-American system” and “mocks the search for peace.” The basis for this 
charge was that the resolution called upon the Secretary General of the UN to 
keep the Security Council informed about the crisis in Central America and the 
Caribbean. Observers could recall no previous occasion when one country cast 
two vetoes on two different subjects at the same session. Those whose sense of 
humor inclines them in this direction might be intrigued to look back at the 
learned discussions by distinguished Western anthropologists on Russian vetoes 
in the early days of the UN, when the U.S. dominated the organization; the ex- 
planation offered was that Russian negativism resulted from the practice of swad- 
dling infants, “diaperology,” as the theory was called by the occasional skeptics. 
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time of its invasion of East Timor, as liberal hero Daniel P. Moynihan 
relates with much satisfaction in his memoirs, referring to his success 
in blocking United Nations action to deter the aggression and pre- 
vent the subsequent massacre that Moynihan partially and mislead- 
ingly acknowledges.” 

The policies that Benvenisti describes were established by the 
Labor government shortly after the 1967 conquest, then accelerated 
by Begin. The consequences were predicted from the start by Israeli 
doves, who were generally ignored or denounced here in the post- 
1967 raptures about Israel’s unique magnificence—when, for exam- 
ple, Irving Howe was explaining that Israel offers “about as good a 
model as we have for the democratic socialist hope of combining rad- 
ical social change with political freedom” (precisely at the time when 
such hopes, such as they were, were rapidly receding), and issuing vit- 
riolic denunciations of those who attempted to report some of the 
facts as obsessed by “a complex of values and moods verging on the 


* 


pathology of authoritarianism,”* among other similar thoughts to 


which we return.’! In essence, these policies are supported by both 
major political groupings and there is no indication, despite the recent 
Reagan plan, that the American policy of lending them the required 
support will change. It is possible that the same story will be relived 


* See my Peace in the Middle East?, chapter 5, for extensive discussion of Howe’s 
virulent attacks on Daniel Berrigan and unnamed “New Leftists” (particularly 
“New Left students” and “young professors,” the main targets of Howe’s venom 
during the years of their active opposition to the Indochina war), and compar- 
ison with the facts that he entirely ignores. It is interesting that this style of in- 
vective, carefully avoiding fact and argument, is regarded rather highly in the 
intellectual community—at least, when the targets are active opponents of the 
violence of some favored state. See pp. 16, 37f. One should bear in mind, in 
this connection, the mythical picture that has been constructed of the New Left 
and the student movement, and of the self-designated “responsible” figures who 
were offended by its principled objection to aggression and massacre. Those 
who are in a position to design the historical record assure us that they were 
courageously defending “civilized values” against the excesses of the student 
movement, as they indeed were, if we include among these values the right of 
the U.S. to murder peasants in Indochina without any vulgar disruption at 
home, such as resistance to military service, for example. This is an important 
story in itself, which would carry us too far afield. 
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in southern Lebanon—what some Israeli doves now refer to bitterly 
as “the North Bank”—in coming years. See chapter 6, section 7.1. 

Danny Rubinstein points out that there has been opposition 
within Israel to the settlement policy, but it has been ineffectual be- 
cause of lack of support from the United States—a complaint of Is- 
raeli doves that we have already noted several times. Reagan’s reversal 
of the earlier American stand on the legality of the settlements gave 
a “dispensation” to the Israeli government to carry out “a massive set- 
tlement program,” building 70 settlements in place of the 10 previ- 
ously announced. “As long as the Americans, our only friends, do not 
raise problems, then the internal opposition is silent,” a “sad fact” that 
was also proven during the Lebanon war, he notes. Those who think 
that the Israeli government is bringing about a “catastrophe” for Israel 
are unable to make harsher criticisms than those heard from Wash- 
ington. We have reached “the last moment” in the occupied territories, 
with vast resources (provided by the U.S.) being devoted to settlement 
there, amounting to virtual annexation. Settlement projects are being 
carried out across the spectrum: by the construction company of the 
Histadrut Labor Union (Solei Boneh),* religious groups, Rabbi Ka- 
hane’s followers who “tell the Arabs that they must get out of here,” 
and so on.” Histadrut firms are now also operating stone quarries in 
Lebanon, supplying cut stone to the “Israeli security forces” (i.e., oc- 
cupying army), and are engaged in many other projects to “enable the 
Israeli army to settle down there during the winter months.”” 


4.3 The Demographic Problem and its Solution 
The commitment to integrate the occupied territories within Israel 
in some form raised the “demographic problem” discussed earlier. 


* At a demonstration of “about 2000 Peace Now activists” protesting new set- 
tlements, Professor Avishai Margalit, a well-known philosopher at the Hebrew 
University, “attacked the Histadrut for participating in the massive construction 
programs in the territories, [a stand] which went against the position taken by 
most of its [Peace Now’s] members who were for a solution involving a territorial 
compromise between us and the Arabs,” i.e., the Labor Party position; Ha’aretz, 
Nov. 28, 1982 (Israeli Mirror). The platform of Peace Now opposes “continued 
rule over another people” and calls for “partition of the Land of Israel,” but is 
unclear about precisely what is intended. 
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The only real solution to the problem is some sort of transfer of the 
population. As noted earlier, it has been alleged that this was Defense 
Minister Sharon’s intent (see p. 54), and some such notion seems im- 
plicit in the logic of the Likud moves towards “de facto annexation.” 
It is not surprising, then, to hear the Deputy Speaker of the Knesset, 
Meir Cohen, say “that Israel had made a grave mistake by not ex- 
pelling 200,000 to 300,000 Arabs from the West Bank” in 1967. In 
fact, Labor has had somewhat similar ideas, though they were more 
delicately put. Prime Minister Rabin had urged that Israel 


create in the course of the next 10 or 20 years conditions which 
would attract natural and voluntary migration of the refugees 
from the Gaza Strip and the West Bank to Jordan. To achieve this 
we have to come to agreement with King Hussein and not with 
Yasser Atatat.” 


It has been traditional in Labor Zionism to see the King of Jordan 
(formerly, Transjordan) as the partner for negotiations, not the local 
population; see below, p. 161. Rabin was breaking no new ground in 
this respect. Furthermore the feeling that ultimately the Arabs must 
somehow find their place elsewhere has deep roots in Zionist think- 
ing, including such figures as Berl Katznelson, one of the heroes of 
socialist Zionism (a man who “rose gradually to the status of a secular 
‘rabbi’ for most of the early pioneers”’>), though he had in mind Syria 
and Iraq as the ultimate repository for the indigenous population.”° 
The same idea had been advocated by Chaim Weizmann, David 
Ben-Gurion, and many others. As Ben-Gurion stated, expressing a 
common view, “there is nothing morally wrong in the idea,” even if the 
transfer is compulsory, i.e., is expulsion.”” Recall his view that the in- 
digenous population, about whom he seems to have known little and 
cared less, have no “emotional involvement” in the country, no attach- 
ment to their traditional homes.* One hears the same views expressed 


* See p. 56. Another important advocate of removal of the indigenous population 
was Yosef Weitz, a high official of the Jewish National Fund. When he held this 
position in the early 1940s, he explained that the proper solution “is the land of 
Israel, at least the Western Land of Israel [cis-Jordan] without Arabs, because 
there is no room for compromise.” They must be completely removed, leaving 
“not one village, not one tribe,” with the possible exception of Bethlehem, 
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today. General Aharon Yariv, former head of military intelligence, com- 
mented on “widely held opinions” in favor of exploiting a future war 
situation to expel 7-800,000 Arabs; such a plan exists, he said, and the 
means to execute it had been prepared.’* Another former intelligence 
chief, General Shlomo Gazit (now President of Ben-Gurion Univer- 
sity), warned in a lecture at Hebrew University against evacuating any 
part of “historic Eretz Israel,’ which must “remain entirely under Jew- 
ish control” as “a basically Jewish state.” It is therefore necessary to 
face “the problem of the Arabs of historic Eretz Israel.” He explained 
that “Israel regards this as a humanitarian, not a political problem, and 
it therefore follows that the solution for them must be found outside 
historic Eretz Israel.””? Chalk up another one for Orwell. 

Similar thoughts are expressed by Michael Walzer, though in 
this case with respect to the Arab citizens of Israel proper: since the 
original inhabitants of the land are “marginal to the nation,” their 
problems might be “smoothed” by the benevolent policy of “helping 
people to leave who have to leave,” he suggests.°° Walzer (then at 
Harvard, now at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton) is 
much respected in U.S. intellectual circles as a humanitarian and 
moral thinker. 

All of this is entirely natural on the assumption of Zionists 
across the spectrum (with some exceptions) that the Arabs have no 
real ties to their homes in Palestine, and will be just as content— 
perhaps more so—outside of the land of the Jews. See chapter 3. 


4.4 The Workforce and the Labor Alignment 
As many Israeli doves had expected and feared, the 1967 war led to 
radical changes within Israel: a growing reliance on force and violence, 


Nazareth, and the Old City of Jerusalem. They must be removed to Trans-Jor- 
dan, Syria or Iraq. This plan was widely discussed in the Palestinian Jewish com- 
munity and was authorized by the top leadership, including Moshe Sharett (then 
Shertok) and Berl Katznelson, well-known doves. See Israel Shahak, “‘They 
should leave and empty out the region’,” letter, Koteret Rashit, March 16, 1983, 
citing Weitz’s diaries and letters (published in 1965) and the Sharett diaries. See 
also TNCW, p. 236. 
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alliance with “pariah states” such as South Africa, increased chauvin- 
ism, irrationality and religious fanaticism,*! and grandiose conceptions 
of Israel’s global mission. It has also predictably led to much heavier 
dependence on the U.S., service to U.S. global interests, and associa- 
tion with some of the most reactionary currents in American society. 

At the same time, internal political changes have been taking 
place within Israel. Menachem Begin succeeded in mobilizing much 
of the “Oriental” (Sephardic) Jewish population—now a majority and 
becoming increasingly so—behind his chauvinistic and aggressive poli- 
cies, though there is much diversity within this community and it is a 
great over-simplification, as we shall see, to contrast Sephardi hawks 
to Ashkenazi doves. These segments of the population had long re- 
garded the Labor Party and its institutions as an oppressive bureau- 
cracy, representing management and the hated kibbutzim, often 
islands of wealth and luxury alongside of “development towns’—no- 
torious for their lack of development—for the Oriental Jews, many of 
whom serve as the labor force for kibbutz industry. The 1981 election 
campaign brought these feelings to sometimes violent expression and 
led to considerable soul-searching on what had gone wrong and some 
close attention to what was happening in the development towns. It 
was observed that support for Labor came primarily from the wealthy 
and educated, while the working class and underclass tended to sup- 
port Begin. The question was raised why the kibbutz has become “the 
object of hate” in the development towns, the apparent answer being 
given by the comparison between kibbutz wealth and privilege and 
the conditions in working class areas, and by the “master and servant” 
relation between the kibbutzim and their exploited labor force from 
the development towns.* These attitudes of the working class and un- 
derclass, incidentally, began to manifest themselves with considerable 
clarity just at the time when American democratic socialists, who pre- 
viously had been remote from the Zionist movement, began to speak 
of Israel as a “model...for the democratic socialist hope of combining 
radical social change with political freedom.”® 

Haaretz devoted a series of searching articles to the very visible 
anger of the Oriental community towards the Labor Alignment and 
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their alienation from it, based on discussions with Alignment leaders, 
kibbutz members, and people in the development towns. This alien- 
ation and anger extend across social classes, and are “particularly 
harsh among the educated youth,” an under-represented minority in 
the Oriental Community. “The alienation between the inhabitants 
of the development towns and the kibbutzim began to appear visibly 
in the 1977 elections, but was revealed in all its ugliness in the last 
[1981] elections.”* It is, in fact, striking even within the Labor Align- 
ment itself, where there is strong feeling against the kibbutzim for 
their “arrogance” and “isolation” from the working classes in the de- 
velopment towns that provide much of their labor force. There is 
also growing opposition to the Histadrut (the socialist labor union, 
which plays a major role in Israeli society) on the part of the Oriental 
Jewish working class, which constitutes the majority of workers, 
though not officials and managers. Some studies indicate that Ori- 
ental Jewish workers consider that Likud represents them better than 
Labor does, by about two-to-one. Others show that Labor Align- 
ment voters support it with little enthusiasm, for negative reasons, 
rather in the manner of most of the 27% of American voters who 
voted for Ronald Reagan, according to electoral analyses here. The 
leadership is particularly disliked. While 30% of the electorate sup- 
port the Alignment, only 4% support its leader, Shimon Peres, “a 
shocking attitude.” Among Oriental Jewish workers from the devel- 
opment towns who are employed in the kibbutzim, 70% voted for 
Likud, as compared with a 60% Likud vote in the Oriental commu- 
nity as a whole, a reflection of the “servant-master” relation between 
the Oriental Jewish proletariat and “the two socialist institutions that 
serve as the show-window of the Labor party,” the Histadrut and the 
kibbutzim. The kibbutzim are hated by the working class particularly 
for their attitudes of “arrogance” and “bossism,” and for “the impos- 
sibility of establishing real human relations with kibbutz members.” 


* The timing is inexact. It began to appear, quite visibly, in the late 1960s. In 
fact, it was always reasonably clear. I recall personal incidents reflecting this an- 
tagonism in 1953.when I lived for a time in a kibbutz in Israel. 
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The hatred is in fact “increasing” (referring to the development town 
Beit Shean). In the last elections, the vote for Likud increased be- 
yond the national average in regions where there was a concentration 
of kibbutzim alongside of Oriental Jewish communities in moshavim 
(semi-collectivized communities) and development towns. 
Another source of bitterness is memories of how the refugees 
from the Arab countries were received and treated in the Ma’abarot 
(transitional resettlement camps) in Israel. One educated Oriental 
Jewish businessman who “succeeded in breaking out of the circle 
of poverty and distress” (a 1951 immigrant from Libya) recalls that 
in his Ma’abara, “all the managerial positions were held by Ashke- 
nazim [Europeans]. The bosses were only Ashkenazim.” “When we 
arrived in the Ma’abara,” he reports, “there were many Poles and 
Rumanians among us, but after a few months you would see how 
whole communities of them disappeared, while we remained stuck 
in place.” The Ashkenazim were associated with the Labor Party ( 
Mapai). “They treated us like third class citizens. They subjected us 
to extensive brainwashing, and wanted to break our connection with 
our culture and our traditions [a long-standing and frequently ex- 
pressed complaint]. Our social structure broke down—it was their 
fault.” “There is real hatred, hatred for what was done by the Align- 
ment, which is seen by a whole generation as the successor to Mapai 


966 


from a cultural, economic and social class stand point.” “Mapai also 
destroyed us from the point of view of our self-image. That will not 
be forgotten easily.” He complains, characteristically, that the Labor 
Party organized the lives of the Oriental Jews in the Ma’abarot “the 
way they organize the lives of the Arabs in Gaza today.” When the 
immigration of Russian Jews began, these tensions became far 
worse, because of the comparison between the “de luxe” treatment 
of these European immigrants and the long-standing oppression 
and impoverishment of the Jews from Arab countries.*4 

Tamar Maroz presents a detailed and illuminating record of 
working class and lower middle class attitudes as expressed in the 
Oriental communities, among a group that she regards, with some 
plausibility, as “the silent majority.” The lines are rather sharply drawn: 
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Begin is a “messiah,” a “hero,” “one of us,” “honest,” a man of the 
people who lives simply in a rented apartment, a “real Jew.” Peres, 
the head of the Labor Party, is a “capitalist,” a commonly repeated 
insult; the people of the Labor Alignment are swindlers, bureaucrats, 
the “establishment,” “careerists.” Likud is “anti-establishment.” Begin 
“is concerned for the workers”; Labor, in contrast, is not. Its “devel- 
opment towns” were constructed as working class slums for kibbutz 
industry, where the rich kibbutzniks are the managers and “do noth- 
ing.” Begin cares about the Oriental community; Labor has contempt 
for them. Defense Minister Sharon is also a hero, who doesn’t fear 
and pander to the Americans, as Labor does; he should be the next 
head of the government, and it is a disgrace that he was forced to re- 
sign as Defense Minister. There can be no peace with the Arabs: “if 
we don’t fight, they will destroy us”; “a good Arab is a dead Arab.” 
Peace Now are traitors and have contempt for the religious values of 
the people. “Begin is our father, and ‘Peace Now’ is our enemy.” The 
Likud “lifted up the weak, for whom the Alignment (Ma’arach) 
showed no concern.” The opinions she records verbatim are forceful, 
and have an ominous ring.®° 

The contempt of Europe-based Labor Zionism for the Oriental 
Jews and their “Arab culture” is notorious. It may reflect the widely- 
expressed fear of “Levantinization” in what the settlers anticipated 
would be a modern European society, as well as the felt need to den- 
igrate Arab society and culture in general as a justification for taking 
back “the Land of Israel” from its temporary occupiers and the par- 
allel need to demonstrate that the Oriental Jews were rescued by 
Zionism from a miserable existence. Whatever the causes of these 
attitudes towards the “human dust,” as they were sometimes called, 
a serious price is now being paid by the Labor Alignment. 

The development towns were generally established in remote 
areas, often along the border, where they were not only neglected but 
also subject to vicious (and, furthermore, tactically idiotic) terrorist 
attacks by the PLO, particularly in the early 1970s. Michael Elkins 
described one such “frontline settlement,” Avivim, after a particularly 
brutal attack on a school bus in which 12 children were killed (20 
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Lebanese civilians were killed in retaliatory shelling of the Lebanese 
town of Dint Jubeil, which appears to have been selected at random). 
He describes the “rubble-strewn road that is Avivim’s main street” 
where he talked with “a ragged, pinched-faced kid,” and the “jerry- 
built shacks thrown together in 1963 when the Jewish Agency—fol- 
lowing Israel’s policy of populating its borders—settled about 60 
families of unskilled immigrants from the Atlas Mountains of Mo- 
rocco in this inhospitable place” where the settlers live “out of sight 
and out of mind of most Israelis.” One “typical” story of suffering was 
told by a settler who said: “We starve here, we get sick here. I don’t 
want to stay here—nobody wants to stay. It is an awful place, nobody 
cares about us.” Israeli officials allege that “this negative attitude was 
the result of the shocking school-bus incident—and strictly a tempo- 
rary phenomenon.” But Elkins’s “own feeling was that many Israelis 
living in the frontier villages are profoundly unhappy with their lot— 
and not primarily because of the Arab commando attacks, but be- 
cause of what the settlers judge to be the lack of concern for their 
welfare by other, more affluent Israelis.” He quotes one who says: 
“We won't be driven out of this area by the Fatah...but the cold hearts 
of our own people in Tel Aviv—that can drive us out.”°° 

Similar stories can be told concerning the larger towns established 
for the Oriental Jews, who support Begin in what they see as revenge 
against their oppressors of the Labor Alignment. The bitterness and 
violence of the 1981 electoral campaign, which evoked memories of 
Germany and Austria in the early 1930s among older citizens,*” was 
a reflection of these conflicts. The bitterness is so great that Labor 
Party leader Shimon Peres was literally unable to speak in the north- 
ern city of Kiryat Shemona, even with hundreds of security officers 
present to maintain order. Crowds shouting “Begin King of Israel”®® 
and other slogans drowned him out, and the few supporters—“hated 
visitors from the nearby kibbutzim’”—were barely in evidence.*° 

In the older cities too there is serious disaffection within the Ori- 
ental Jewish community. Anti-Ashkenazi hatred erupted in a dra- 
matic fashion when police arrived with a bulldozer to demolish a 
room added without a permit to a small house in a Tel Aviv slum, 
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leading to the fatal shooting of one member of the family. In re- 
sponse, swastikas were painted on houses in wealthy Ashkenazic 
neighborhoods, along with such slogans as “Ashkenazim to 
Auschwitz, Treblinka and Dachau,” “The Sephardic Revolution Has 
Begun,” and the like. In an investigation of the situation in Tiberias, 
Leah Etgar found a group of about 300 young men of Moroccan ori- 
gin, mostly unemployed and preparing for violence—murder if nec- 
essary—directed against Arabs and Jews who employ them. In 
general, they “love Begin, because he is a great man—and hate the 
Labor Alignment, which during its rule did nothing for the Moroc- 
cans while now there is at least food, television, and stereophonic 
radios.” Again, the kibbutzim are a prime irritant. One man fired 
from Kelet Afikim “hates the kibbutzim.” He claims that they dis- 
criminate against the Moroccan Jews. “They ask if they are Moroc- 
cans and if they voted for the Likud, and that is the end of the 
job...They hate us and we hate them.” But the primary hatred is di- 
rected against Arabs, their competitors in the job market who agree 
to accept work for very low wages or that Jews do not want, as ser- 
vants or in hotels, or jobs that require work on the Sabbath, excluded 
for these men from religious families. “Only the Arabs have money 
and they go to the movies and your heart breaks.” Your “heart also 
breaks” when you are compelled to ride by bus and see Arabs in their 
private cars. “Something really tears you up inside.” Others complain 
that Arabs not only take their work but steal their girl friends. “What 
girl will go out with a Jewish man who has no work, honor or liveli- 
hood. They even take our women, the scoundrels.” One can see “the 
hatred in the eyes.” All agree that there is “no solution” except “to 
exterminate the Arabs, because they are ruining the lives of the 
Jews.” These men feel that “they have no choice, except to proceed 
to violence.” They have already demonstrated at the town buildings 
against the increase in the Arab population in the city, and they now 
want to gather arms, and are preparing “to pick up boards and sticks 
and to break the heads of the others [the Arabs].” 

A similar story is reported by Michal Meron from the town of Ne- 
tivot near Gaza (“ugly,” “dirty,” largely inhabited by Sephardis). This 
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was in March 1983, after the dismissal of Sharon as Defense Minister; 
the young men here “no long call Begin King, now Sharon is King of 
Israel.” Meron interviews many of them, lounging around billiard par- 
lors, dressed in designer jeans and leather jackets, virtually all unem- 
ployed and refusing the employment (for example, packing fruits and 
vegetables) that is offered to them. They despise the Ashkenazim and 
the Peace Now activists; one is sorry that he did not have the chance 
to throw the grenade that killed a Peace Now demonstrator in 
Jerusalem in February. But their hatred for the “Araboushim” (a term 
of contempt for Arabs, with connotations similar to “kike” or “nigger”) 
is far deeper and more intense. “I hate Arabs because on account of 
them I am unemployed,” because they work at “half the wages” we 
would accept and “twice as hard.” “For money they will do anything.” 
“The Arab has no honor and the Jew does, that’s the problem.” “With 
my own hands I would kill all of them, they are animals,” one man 
says while the others laugh, “their hatred of Arabs uniting them in a 
special manner.” “A good Arab is a dead Arab,” they repeat.°° 

Cases of attacks on Arabs are sometimes reported in the press— 
e.g., the beating of an Arab hospital worker in Gedera by two armed 
men who threatened “to do much worse things if he does not leave 
Gedera.”°?! Some who have close contacts with the Arab community 
allege that such incidents are not uncommon, but are generally un- 
reported (in this case, the victim was threatened with death if he 
went to the police). It has also been widely observed that attitudes 
are more reactionary among the young*—the universities, for exam- 
ple, have been dominated by student groups that engage in such ac- 
tivities as breaking up Arab social events with clubs and chains*—so 
that the prospects are for an intensification of chauvinism and vio- 
lence. The tendencies since 1967 are rather clear, as are their causes. 


* To mention another indication, a recent poll shows that 40% of 14-15 year- 
olds oppose equal rights for Communists, Arabs, and released prisoners. Davar, 
Aug. 6, 1982. In fact, 65% of the population favor imposing further constraints 
on reporting in radio and television; Davar, Al Hamishmar, March 20, 1983. 
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5.1 The West Bank 
The religious settlers in the West Bank, operating freely with army 
support, take pride in creating a pogrom-like atmosphere among the 
Arabs, who must be trained not to “raise their heads,” this being the 
only way to treat Arabs, who “adore power” and will live in peace with 
the Jews only when “we show him that we are strong.” How? “We 
enter a village, shoot a bit at windows, warn the villagers and return 
to the settlement. We don’t kidnap people, but it can happen that we 
catch a boy who had been throwing stones, take him back with us, 
beat him a bit and give him over to the Army to finish the job.” The 
same West Bank settler also explains how official investigators act to 
protect Jews who shoot to hit and to kill (including firing at children). 
This particular interview ended because the settler—a friend of the 
journalist—‘“was in a hurry to get back home before the Sabbath.”?° 
The settlers are quite open about the measures they take towards 
Arabs and the justification for them, which they find in the religious 
law and the writings of the sages. In the journal of the religious West 
Bank settlers we find, for example, an article with the heading “Those 
among us who call for a humanistic attitude towards our [Arab] 
neighbors are reading the Halacha [religious law] selectively and are 
avoiding specific commandments.” The scholarly author cites pas- 
sages from the Talmud explaining that God is sorry that he created 
the Ishmaelites, and that Gentiles are “a people like a donkey.” The 
law concerning “conquered” peoples is explicit, he argues, quoting 
Maimonides on how they must “serve” their Jewish conquerers and 


, 


be “degraded and low” and “must not raise their heads in Israel but 
must be conquered beneath their hand...with complete submission.” 
Only then may the conquerers treat them in a “humane manner.” 
“There is no relation,” he claims, “between the law of Israel [Torat Yis- 
rael] and the atheistic modern humanism, “citing again Maimonides, 
who holds “that in a divinely-commanded war [milhemet mitzvah] one 
must destroy, kill and eliminate men, women and children” (the rab- 


binate has defined the Lebanon war as such a war). “The eternal prin- 
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ciples do not change,” and “there is no place for any ‘humanistic’ con- 
siderations.”°4 We return to a further examination of this phenome- 
non, which has its counterparts throughout the Middle East region. 
A recent device for protecting settlers who attack Arabs is to trans- 
fer all investigation of the illegal use of arms by settlers from police to 
the military. Settlers simply refuse to cooperate with police, who do 
not “dare question or arrest Jewish suspects,” even one “seen on tele- 
vision shooting directly into a crowd of demonstrating Arabs while sol- 
diers stood behind him and were holding their fire” (the head of the 
district council of a Jewish settlement near Ramallah, in this case). 
When Palestinians are beaten or detained by settlers, Arab po- 
licemen are afraid to intervene. “Palestinian lawyers say: the settle- 
ments are so formidable that the Arab police and courts never dare 
to serve a summons or make a search, leaving settlers beyond the law 
when it comes to conflicts with Arabs.” The general character of the 
occupation is indicated by an incident in an Arab village in March 
1982. Four settlers claimed that a stone was thrown at their car in this 
village. They fired “into the air,” shooting one boy in the arm. Another 
boy was kidnapped, beaten, locked in the trunk of the car, taken to a 
Jewish settlement and locked in a room where he was beaten “on and 
off during most of the day,” then taken to the military government 
compound in Ramallah, where the boy was held while the settlers 
went on their way.®° A standard bit of black humor in the occupied 
territories is that Arabs should stop flying and begin walking on the 
ground so they won't be shot so often when settlers fire into the air.°” 
Children and teen-agers are often the main victims, since they 
are generally the ones involved in protests and demonstrations. 
Danny Tsidkoni reports from Gaza that informants in an Arab village 
told him that several very young children threw stones at a car driven 
by armed settlers, who broke the leg of one boy and the hand of one 
girl in “retaliation.” A soldier reports that 30 12-13 year-old children 
were lined up facing a wall with their hands up for five hours in He- 
bron one very cold night, kicked if they moved. He justified the pun- 
ishment because they are not “all innocent lambs as they look now, 
with their hands up and their eyes asking pity... They burn and they 
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throw stones and participate in demonstrations, and they are not less 
harmful than their parents.” Afterwards, the children were taken to 
prison at an Army camp. Parents began to arrive to find out what had 
happened to their children, including one old man “with the dignity 
of a Christian saint.” He did not ask to see his son, but only wanted 
to know whether he was there and to bring him a coat. “The guard at 
the gate simply looked him up and down, and cursing him, ordered 
him to leave.” The old man stood all night waiting, in the freezing 
cold. In another case, a settler suspected of murdering an Arab boy 
“already had a criminal record for breaking the arm of an eleven-year- 
old boy who allegedly had thrown a stone at an Israeli vehicle.”” 
The aged are also not spared. “For five days an elderly Arab 
woman has lain unconscious in a Jerusalem hospital after being bru- 
tally beaten in the small flat in which she lives with her husband in 
the Muslim quarter of the Old City.” She was attacked by religious 
Jews from a nearby Yeshiva (religious school) while her 85-year-old 
husband was praying in the Al Aqsa mosque. He heard that Jewish 
settlers had killed his wife, rushed home, but could not enter his apart- 
ment because, he said, “the Jews were on the roof of our building hurl- 
ing bricks and bottles.” An Arab youth who tried to save the woman 
was also brutally beaten, and lies next door in the hospital. He “iden- 
tifies his attackers as the Jewish zealots from the Yeshiva.” They 
“scarcely bothered to deny the attack.” When questioned about it, “an 
American zealot blandly talked of the need to cleanse the area of ‘ter- 
rorists’.” The group “is known to to the police as ‘the blessing of Abra- 
ham,’ a Yeshiva comprised mostly of European and American-born 
Jews who have returned to their faith with a burning desire to reclaim 
land lost to the Arabs.” Several years ago they established the Yeshiva 
in an old Arab area; eighteen Arab families had since moved out, and 
this couple was the only one remaining as the “Jewish zealots” sought 
“to ‘redeem’ property that had once been inhabited by Jews as long 
ago as the 16th century.” The couple had rejected cash offers which 
were followed by threats of violence; “there is no doubt that those 
threats were carried out this week.” The police arrested a few of the 
Jewish extremists but they are to be charged only with “riotous be- 
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havior.” “The assault on Mrs Mayalleh and the fact that she and her 
husband are now homeless seemed to be accepted as a fait accompli 


by the police,” which is typical of the “indulgent attitude by authori- 
100 
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ties.” “The vicious attack scarcely rated a mention in the local press. 

One not untypical issue of a Palestinian weekly contains two sto- 
ries on the front page. The first deals with the week-long curfew im- 
posed on the Dheisheh refugee camp after an Israeli observation 
post was burned and stones were thrown at an Israeli vehicle. It re- 
ports that inhabitants lacked food and that Israeli authorities raided 
houses, confiscating large numbers of books, magazines and tapes 
with national songs, while the men were forced to stand outside the 
police station during the cold nights. Soldiers searched the house of 
a man who had died two months earlier and “burned his private li- 
brary and the school books of his children.” The second story cites 
Haaretz (Zvi Barel, Oct. 31): “Iwo Arab youths were injured by an 
Israeli time bomb in the stands of Hebron’s Hussein School football 
field... The explosion occurred minutes before the beginning of the 
game... The Israeli army which searched the area discovered another 
time bomb.”!”! There are no curfews or collective punishment (stan- 
dard practice for Arab communities) in the neighboring Jewish set- 
tlement, which has often been the source of violence and racist 
gangsterism. One wonders whether there was even an investigation. 
Other stories are still more grim, for example, the allegation by a 
Rakah (Communist Party) Knesset Member that there was “con- 
firmed information” of the disappearance, torture and murder of 


1© or the detailed testimony of prisoners 


convicts in various prisons, 
concerning torture under interrogation,* sometimes with the coop- 
eration of medical personnel, for many years.!” 

The extensive reports of torture by Arab prisoners have gener- 


ally been dismissed in the U.S., just as little notice is taken of reports 


* This testimony comes primarily from Arab prisoners. MK Shulamit Aloni, one 
of Israel’s leading civil libertarians, reported that Jewish prisoners in military 
prisons allege that conditions are so severe that some were driven insane. MK 
Charley Biton, a Sephardi, added that 90% of those in military prisons are from 
the Oriental Jewish community. Davar, Jan. 24. 1983. 
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of Palestinian refugees, or in general, of the travail and concerns of 
the Palestinians. Reports by prisoners or refugees of course have to 
be carefully evaluated; in particular, the conditions of transmission 
must be carefully considered, as well as the fact that they may have 
a stake in exaggerating or falsifying, or in suppressing the truth out 
of fear of their interrogators or guards. But surely such reports 
should be taken seriously. These remarks are truisms, characteristi- 
cally disregarded in two cases: where refugees or prisoners have a 
tale to tell that is useful for ideological or propaganda purposes (e.g, 
atrocity reports about some enemy), in which case all caution is 
thrown to the winds; or where their stories reflect badly on some 
revered state, in which case they are disregarded.“ 

In the case of Palestinian prisoners in Israel, particular care has 
been taken to ensure that little is known here, though it has become 
more difficult over the years to meet this requirement. One interesting 
example was the unusually careful study conducted by the London 
Sunday Times Insight team which, after a lengthy investigation, found 
evidence of torture so widespread and systematic that “it appears to 
be sanctioned at some level as deliberate policy,” perhaps “to persuade 
Arabs in occupied territories that it is least painful to behave pas- 
sively.”!°° The study was offered to the New York Times and Washington 
Post but rejected for publication and barely reported. A study by the 
Swiss League for the Rights of Man (June 1977), presenting similar 
material, received no notice here. The same is true of the reports of 
torture by Israeli journalists.! Various Israeli rebuttals were published 
though not, to my knowledge, the devastating Sunday Times response. 

More interesting than the attempt at rebuttal, however, was the 
conclusion that torture of Arabs by Israelis is legitimate, a position 
expressed, perhaps not surprisingly, in the New Republic, the semi- 
official journal of American liberalism, where Seth Kaplan concludes 
that the question of how a government should treat people under its 
control “is not susceptible to simple absolutism, such as the outright 
condemnation of torture. One may have to use extreme measures— 
call them ‘torture’—to deal with a terrorist movement whose steady 
tactic is the taking of human life.”!°° To my knowledge, this is the 
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first explicit defense of torture to have appeared in the West™* apart 
from the ravings of the ultra-right in France during the Algerian war. 

No less interesting was the response of the Israeli judiciary. 
Amnesty International raised the question whether the remarkably 
high level of confessions of Arab prisoners might suggest inhumane 
treatment. To this, Israeli Supreme Court Justice Moshe Etzioni 
responded that “the Arabs in any case—if they are arrested—do 
not take much time before they confess. It’s part of their nature” — 
a comment that we may place alongside of Martin Peretz’s “Arabs 
exaggerate” and others of the same ilk concerning Jews and other 
oppressed peoples over the years. It is perhaps of some interest to 
note that the genetic defect of Arabs noted by Justice Etzioni ap- 
pears to be somehow contagious, since by now Jewish prisoners are 
confessing to crimes that they did not commit after police interro- 
gation, including cases of interrogation by police investigators pre- 
viously identified by Arabs as torturers.!0” 

Amnesty International, incidentally, is not very popular in Israel, 
at least since it published a rather mild and understated report on 
treatment of suspects and prisoners in 1979. An editorial in 
Haaretz, entitled “Amnesty is at it again,” commented that the or- 
ganization had “turned itself into a tool of Arab propaganda by pub- 
lishing the document,” criticizing among other things its reliance 
on the “distorted and malicious report” in the London Sunday Times. 


* See also Michael Levin, “The Case for Torture,” Newsweek, June 1, 1982. A 
professor of philosophy at City College of New York, Levin plays a game familiar 
from every Phil. I course, constructing an outlandish case where torture might 
be “morally mandatory” (a terrorist has hidden an atomic bomb on Manhattan 
Island, etc.), then noting that “once you concede that torture is justified in ex- 
treme cases, you have admitted that the decision to use torture is a matter of 
balancing innocent lives against the means needed to save them’; finally, he ad- 
vocates torture “as an acceptable measure for preventing future evils,” rejecting 
talk about “terrorists’ ‘rights’,” assuring us that Western democracies will not 
“lose their way if they choose to inflict pain as one way of preserving order,” etc. 
This should be understood in the context of the hysteria being whipped up at 
the time concerning “international terrorism,” defined so as to include “retail ter- 
rorism” conducted by enemies but not “wholesale (or retail) terrorism” con- 
ducted by friends (or by us). On this matter, see Herman. The Real Terror Network. 
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The left-wing Mapam journal took a different tack. An editorial ob- 
served that “Experience tells us that it is extremely difficult to ef- 
fectively defend oneself against terrorists or even ordinary criminals 
without bringing great pressure to bear on the suspects, in order to 
eventually bring them to trial at all,” and recommended that “con- 
stant vigilance” be exercised to determine that there are no “ex- 
cesses” in the use of the required “great pressure.”!°° 

Quite apart from alleged torture under interrogation, the con- 
ditions of Arab political prisoners are horrifying, not a great sur- 
prise, perhaps, when we consider the scale of arrests in the 
occupied territories: some 200,000 security prisoners and detainees 
have passed through Israeli jails, almost 20% of the population, 
which has led to “horrendous overcrowding” and “appalling human 
suffering and corruption.”!° 

The occasional trials of military offenders sometimes shed light 
on practices in the occupied territories. A number of reserve offi- 
cers connected with the Peace Now movement threatened to 
make charges against soldiers public unless there was an investi- 
gation, leading to a trial that “brought forth evidence of methodi- 
cally brutal treatment of the local townspeople last spring” (1982), 
at the peak of the atrocities carried out under the Milson-Sharon 
administration. Reuters reports that at the trial, Maj. David 
Mofaz, the deputy military governor of Hebron at the time of the 
alleged atrocities, testified that “Israeli soldiers were given orders 
to harass and beat up Palestinian residents” and that they “vi- 
ciously struck and kicked defenseless young Arab prisoners.” He 
testified that “he personally was ordered to beat up Arabs by the 
West Bank military commander,” but he knew that “the orders 
came from higher up, from the chief of staff.” He said that “the 
army had orders to harass the West Bank population in general, 
not just those involved in anti-Israeli demonstrations,” giving ex- 
amples. An Israeli captain testified that he had personally beaten 
Palestinian detainees and that “Israeli soldiers routinely beat up 
Palestinian detainees on the occupied West Bank with the knowl- 


edge of senior officers.”! 
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On the same day, another brief report in the same American 
journal describes how Turkish women, “suspected leftists,” are 
placed in coffin-like boxes “in an attempt to extract information dur- 
ing questioning,” one minor example of a systematic pattern of tor- 
ture and repression that also evokes little interest here, though 
perhaps the same report from another military dictatorship (say in 
Poland), might have elicited some comment. 

According to the Jerusalem Post, “a military court has allegedly 
heard evidence that Defence Minister Ariel Sharon urged Israeli 
soldiers to beat Arab schoolchildren in the West Bank,” referring 
to the same trial of soldiers “accused of brutally mistreating Arab 
youths in Hebron last March,” a trial that “has attracted almost no 
publicity in Israel’—though it did shortly after. The source is a 
major in the reserves who told the court that the military governor 
had quoted Sharon to this effect. At the trial, soldiers reportedly 
told the court that they had beaten Arab high school students while 
the major stood by and watched, hitting them as hard as they could. 
One said: “Afterwards, I left the shed where this was happening 
because I couldn’t stand beating up people who couldn't fight 
back.” The Hebrew press reports the testimony of the vice-com- 
mander of the Judea region, who reports that in a meeting with 
Civilian Administrator Menachem Milson, General Sharon gave 
instructions as to how to deal with demonstrators: “Cut off their 
testicles.” The Chief of Staff went a step further, telling soldiers on 
the northern front that “the only good Arab is a dead Arab,” as re- 
ported by Abraham Burg, son of the Minister of Interior. The vice- 
commander reports also that his superior officer General Hartabi 
led troops into a Hebron school where they beat the students with 
clubs. In another incident, Hartabi imposed a curfew on the 
Dheisha camp after a stone was thrown at his car and ordered his 
troops to fire in the streets and at the rooftop solar water tanks, de- 
stroying the hot water supply and also making a terrifying racket. 
Another curfew was imposed on the Dhahriyeh camp south of He- 
bron on January 30 after youths stoned Israeli vehicles passing 
through the town. An Israeli woman was injured, and later died. A 
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report in the U.S. press three weeks later notes that the curfew is 
still in effect, because “it is necessary for the investigation,” an Is- 
raeli military source said, adding: “It prevents people from working 
and causes financial losses. But it also gives them an incentive to 
help us find the people who carried out the attack. The sooner we 
find them, the sooner all this will be over.” Meanwhile the people 
are allowed out of their homes only two hours a day, schools are 
closed, and there is no employment. The treatment is somewhat 
different when Israeli West Bank terrorists go on a rampage. A 
minor fact, not noted in the press accounts, is that two weeks be- 
fore the demonstrators unaccountably began to stone passing Is- 
raeli vehicles, 20,000 dunams of land used for orchards and grain 
were expropriated by Israeli military authorities.!"! 

The trial of the soldiers did receive publicity later on, particu- 
larly when the defense established its claim that the orders to bru- 
talize prisoners and impose collective punishments came directly 
from Chief of Staff Eitan. He was called to testify before the mili- 
tary court and confirmed that he had ordered such punishments as 
expulsion, harassment of inciters, the establishment of detention or 
exile camps “even without regular prison conditions” (which are 
grim enough), and a wide variety of collective punishments against 
towns where there had been resistance to the conquerors (primarily, 
stone throwing) and against families of pupils who “caused distur- 
bances” (this device “works well with Arabs,” he testified). The Chief 
of Staff opposed calling leaders in for warnings. “We demean our- 
selves,” he said: “Instead of conversations, we should carry out ar- 
rests.” He also said that Jewish settlers must travel armed and feel 
free to open fire when attacked, say, by children throwing stones. 
The military court sentenced four soldiers to several months impris- 
onment,* but ruled that Eitan’s orders were legal. 


* For comparison, “An Israeli military court sentenced seven West Bank Arab 
teenagers to jail terms ranging from six to nine months and fined them $650 
each yesterday for stoning an Israeli police chief in his car in the occupied ter- 
ritory” (Washington Post—Boston Globe, March 18, 1983). Later, Chief of Staff 
Eitan expressed his views on proper punishment again, this time to the Knesset’s 
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Maj. Mofaz, the highest ranking officer charged, was released; 
his lawyers had held—accurately it appears—that he and others 
were “merely following the orders and guidelines laid down by their 
superiors,” Edward Walsh reports. Apart from beating of Arab de- 
tainees and civilians, charges included forcing people to crawl on 
all fours and bark like dogs, laud Begin and Border Guards (who 
were allegedly responsible, though not punished), slap one another 
(children were ordered to slap their parents), along with other pun- 
ishments that work well with Arabs. Maj. Mofaz ordered soldiers 
to write numbers on the arms of prisoners on the Day of the Holo- 
caust, but the military court accepted his defense that this order 
was only given in jest (though it was carried out).'!? The New Re- 
public, democratic socialists, Elie Wiesel and others have not yet 
rendered their judgment as to whether these practices fall within 
the range of those that are acceptable for dealing with terrorists; 
the same silence has held for many years in similar circumstances, 
though there has been no shortage of praise for Israel’s remarkably 
high moral values and sympathy for its travail under the burdens of 
occupation imposed upon it by Arab intransigence. 

Aharon Bachar writes of “the things that are being done in my 
name and in yours”: “we will never be able to escape the responsi- 
bility and to say that we did not know and we did not hear.” He de- 
scribes a meeting between Labor Alignment leaders (including 
some of the most noted hawks, such as Golda Meir’s adviser Israel 
Galili) and Menachem Begin, where they presented to Begin “de- 
tailed accounts of terrorist acts [against Arabs] in the conquered 


Foreign Affairs and Defense and Committee. For every incident of stone-throw- 
ing by Arab youths, he said, ten settlements should be built: “When we have 
settled the land, all the Arabs will be able to do about it will be to scurry around 
like drugged roaches in a bottle.” Defense Minister Moshe Arens was asked by 
opposition Knesset members to reprimand Eitan for this remark, but declined 
because Eitan “has great achievements to his credit” during his tenure as Chief 
of Staff—in fact, two great achievements, intensification of the repression in 
the conquered territories and destruction of the virtually defenseless Palestinian 
society in Lebanon. Gad Becker, Yediot Ahronot, April 13, 1983; David K. 
Shipler, New York Times, April 14, 20, 1983. 
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territories.” They described the “collective punishment in the town 
of Halhul,” in these words: 


The men were taken from their houses beginning at midnight, in 
pajamas, in the cold. The notables and other men were concen- 
trated in the square of the mosque and held there until morning. 
Meanwhile men of the Border Guards [noted for their cruelty] 
broke into houses; beating people with shouts and curses. During 
the many hours that hundreds of people were kept in the mosque 
square, they were ordered to urinate and excrete on one another 
and also to sing Hatikva [“The Hope,” the national anthem of Is- 
rael] and to call out “Long Live the State of Israel.” Several times 
people were beaten and ordered to crawl on the ground. Some 
were even ordered to lick the earth. At the same time four trucks 
were commandeered and at daybreak, the inhabitants were loaded 
on the trucks, about 100 in each truck, and taken like sheep to the 
Administration headquarters in Hebron. 

On Holocaust Day, the 27 of Nissan [the date in the Jewish 
calendar], the people who were arrested were ordered to write 
numbers on their hands with their own hands, in memory of the 
Jews in the extermination camps. 


The report continues, detailing how prisoners are beaten, tor- 
tured and humiliated, how settlers are permitted into the prisons to 
take part in the beating of prisoners, how the settlers brutalize the 
local inhabitants with impunity, even in the case of a settler who killed 
an Arab, whose identity is known, but who is not arrested.!" All le- 
gitimate, presumably, by the standards of the New Republic, as quoted 
above. The same correspondent reports similar stories a few weeks 
earlier, presented to top government officials who did not even take 
the trouble to check the information, provided by an Israeli soldier.“ 

A week later, Yoram Peri again published sections of the report 
transmitted to Begin by the Labor Party delegation. There had been 
no question raised in the Knesset concerning it, he noted, and the 
matter had been passed over silently elsewhere. But, he added bitterly, 
why be surprised? “After all, who are they [the victims]? Araboushim, 
two-legged beasts” (the latter a reference to Prime Minister Begin’s 
characterization of “terrorists”). He writes that the “frightening meta- 
morphosis that is coming over us...places in question the justice of 
the Zionist movement, the basis for the existence of the state,” but it 
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receives no attention in the Knesset, the World Zionist Congress (then 
in session in Jerusalem), or elsewhere. It is time to recognize, he con- 
cludes, that “there is no such thing as an enlightened occupation, 
there cannot be a liberal military administration.” The pretenses of 
the past 15 years are simply lies. By now, 3/4 of a million young Israelis 
who have served in the IDF “know that the task of the army is not 
only to defend the state in the battlefield against a foreign army, but 
to demolish the rights of innocent people just because they are 
Araboushim living in territories that God promised to us.”! 
Writing identification numbers on the arms of prisoners is a 
practice that many have naturally found particularly shocking. It is 
apparently common, and the circumstances just described are not 
unique. Peace Now military officers describing the daily “brutality 
and violence” of the IDF and the settlers in the territories, the “re- 
pression, humiliation, maltreatment and collective punishment,” re- 
port that soldiers regularly write the numbers of Arab IDs on the 
wrists of Arab prisoners, and one recalls a particularly “appalling in- 
cident” of this sort that he witnessed—again, on the Day of the 
Holocaust. Another describes an incident in which a group of fresh 
recruits were issued clubs and told: “Boys, off you go to assault the 
locals.” He describes the treatment of Arab prisoners, who are re- 
quired to clean the soldiers’ rooms, mess halls and latrines. “At night, 
they are put into a small room and beaten up” so badly that “many 
of them cannot even stand up’—“youngsters,...most of whom have 
not been tried, people who will be released due to lack of evidence.” 
Aharon Geva writes in Davar that “Some of us Israelis behave like 
the worst kind of anti-Semites, whose name cannot be mentioned 
here, like the very people who painted a picture of the Jew as a sub- 
human creature...”!!° In fact, what has been happening in the occu- 
pied territories for many years is all too familiar from Jewish history. 
Stories such as these, which abound, have constituted the daily 
lives of those subjected to Israeli rule for many years. Outright mur- 
ders by Israeli soldiers or settlers are sometimes reported in the U.S., 
but the regular terror, harassment and degradation pass unnoticed 
among those who are paying the bills. It is, for example, most un- 
likely that an American newspaper would print the report by Aharon 
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Bachar, which appeared in a mass-circulation Israeli journal, on the 
atrocities reported to the Prime Minister by a high-level (and gener- 
ally hawkish) Labor Alignment delegation. The few people who have 
tried to transmit some of the facts reported in the mainstream He- 
brew press have either been ignored, or subjected to a campaign of 
lies and vilification that is reminiscent of Stalinist practices. 


5.2 The Golan Heights 

Until December 1981, the Golan Heights had been spared this treat- 
ment. Over 90% of the population had fled or were expelled at the 
time of the Israeli conquest of the Heights in 1967. Israeli settlements 
were then established, but the Druze population generally “accepted 
the authority and jurisdiction of the military government,” according 
to a report by a leading Israeli civil rights association.!!”7 On December 
14, the day after martial law was declared in Poland, the Knesset 
passed a law extending civilian law and administration to the Golan 
Heights—in effect, annexation. In January, new regulations were im- 
posed requiring that the inhabitants carry Israeli IDs. There was over- 
whelming opposition to this integration into Israel. On February 13, 
four leading members of the Druze community were placed under ad- 
ministrative arrest and a general strike was called, supported by “the 
overwhelming majority” of the population. The Israeli military com- 
mand closed the area, forbidding villagers to move between villages 
and preventing journalists, lawyers and medical staff from entering. 
Expressions of solidarity in the Israeli Galilee and the West Bank were 
suppressed and organizers were placed under house arrest. No sup- 
plies were allowed to enter. All telephones were disconnected (reports 
of a similar policy in Poland at the same time caused great outrage 
here). Residents who were imprisoned after a “summary trial” were 
denied legal aid. For three days before the closure was lifted in April, 
“all villagers were restricted to their homes (they were even forbidden 
to visit the toilets which are in outhouses),” and “allegedly, forbidden 
to go out on balconies or to open windows.” A woman who was sent 
to a hospital by a local doctor after the closure was lifted was refused 
exit by the military when—like most others—she refused to accept an 
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Israeli ID. Inhabitants reported shooting and other physical violence; 
one was hospitalized with bullet wounds and others still carried scars 
or fresh wounds when the Israeli civil rights delegation visited after 
the closure was lifted, having previously been denied entry. 

The press reported many more details, for example, the case of 
a three-year-old boy who was beaten with a club by a soldier after 
he threw an Israeli ID card to the floor; his mother was shot when 
she came to his aid. The national water company reduced water sup- 
plies. Jewish settlements (including kibbutzim) complained because 
they were deprived of their normal workforce of Golan Druze.!"8 A 
lead article in Ha’aretz observed that there was no protest in the 
Knesset apart from Rakah (Communist) and that editors did not 
protest the prohibition of entry of journalists. “In the general Israeli 
Jewish public the indifference is shocking. Only some few hundreds 
of meters away from the besieged Druze village, young Israelis enjoy 
the sun, take photos in the snow, eat and gossip. On one side, 
barbed wire and human beings in a cage, on the other, people skiing, 
going up and down in lifts. In the middle, the Israeli Army.” !!° Sub- 
sequently, former Supreme Court Justice Chaim Cohen described 
the Golan Law as “the law of the barbarians.”!’° One reason for ob- 
jections of the Druze to the Golan Law was “the great fear of ex- 
propriation of their lands.” They “know well that most of the lands 
of the Druze in Israel [whose loyalty to the state is so unquestioned 
that they regularly serve in the armed forces] were expropriated in 
the last 30 years and handed over to Jews.”!?! 

All of this, and much more, care of the American taxpayer, who 
must be kept uninformed, and generally has been, quite successfully. 


5.3 The Attack on Palestinian Culture 

Throughout this period, the Arab intelligentsia have been a partic- 
ular target of attack, in accordance with “the clear plan of Sharon 
to drive out and destroy any sign or element with an Arab national 
character, to bring about full Israeli control in the territories.”!”* Bir 
Zeit university in the West Bank has been one of the favorite targets, 
with “night raids on women’s and men’s dormitories, and on student 
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and faculty apartments,” disruption of classes by military check- 
points, confiscation of students’ ID cards making it illegal for them 
to travel, and in general, “daily humiliation inflicted on students 
[which] placed them under psychological pressure that made the 
normal functioning of the University difficult” !*°—an understate- 
ment, as more detailed reporting shows. 

More recently, much of the foreign faculty has been expelled for 
refusing to sign a statement that they will not offer support for the 
PLO (as does the overwhelming majority of the West Bank popula- 
tion), eliciting a protest from the State Department.!* Secretary of 
State George Shultz condemned the Israeli loyalty oath as “an 
abridgment of academic freedom” and as “totally unnecessary” for 
Israel’s security, a clear infringement “of freedom, freedom of 
thought,” and called upon “people in the intellectual community par- 
ticularly...to speak up” in protest. That American intellectuals should 
suddenly become exercised over violations of academic freedom 
under Israeli occupation seems unlikely, given their dismal record of 
“support for Israel.” There was, however, a statement of protest by 
two hundred Israeli academics, organized before the Shultz state- 
ment.!?° The expulsion of foreign faculty (by November, 22 had been 
expelled, including the President of al-Najah University in Nablus, 
and many more had been banned from teaching and were facing ex- 
pulsion) is particularly harmful, since “many talented West Bankers 
educated abroad are unable to get Israeli work permits.” !”° 

One aspect of the problem, noted by David Richardson, is illus- 
trated by the case of Mohammad Shadid, an American-trained po- 
litical scientist at al-Najah university, one of those banned from 
teaching and facing expulsion. He lost the right to return to the West 
Bank, where he was born, because he happened to be out of the 
country studying when a census was taken in 1967; requests by his 
family to allow him to return under a “family reunion scheme” were 
simply ignored, and he is now an American citizen. Richardson ob- 
serves that what the civil administration is trying to do is to suppress 
the local intelligentsia, and to “make political use” of the signed 
statements as part of the effort to undermine support for the PLO 
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in the occupied territories. Furthermore, a degree for a West Bank 
student is a “passport to emigration,” since “most of the young grad- 
uates cannot hope to find employment in their own society’—as Is- 
rael is reconstructing it.!?” In fact, Israeli policy in the occupied 
territories has clearly been designed to remove elite groups, either 
by direct expulsion (“moderates” have been a particular target) or 
by eliminating the possibility of meaningful employment, in the hope 
that no nationalist or cultural leadership will remain. !?° After Shultz’s 
protests, the anti-PLO pledge was technically “withdrawn,” in fact 
transferred in virtually the same terms to the general work permit.!”° 
Mohammad Shadid is no unique case. President Salah of al- 
Najah University, who was expelled in October, is also a native of 
the West Bank, born in Nablus, who was studying abroad in 1967 
and is therefore considered a “foreigner” by the Israeli government; 
in its brief story on the expulsion, the New York Times refers to him 
as “a Jordanian national,” technically correct but missing a rather im- 
portant point. In a press conference on the morning of his expulsion, 
unreported here to my knowledge, Dr. Salah stated that Israel’s 


strategy is to destroy the infrastructure of the universities, as it is 
to destroy the infrastructure of Palestinian society. This started 
with the municipalities. Now they've come to a second attempt 
after the first one failed. Their ultimate aim is to destroy any Pales- 
tinian infrastructure in the homeland.!°° 


Danny Rubinstein reports that most of the “foreign lecturers” at the 
University “are not really ‘foreigners,’ but rather Palestinians, natives 
of the West Bank, who do not have Israeli identity cards (from the 
military administration) so that the authorities can revoke their res- 
idence permits and expel them from the country.” He also notes that 
the harassment of the West Bank universities, of which the latest ex- 
pulsions are only a part, elicits little interest in the Israeli academic 
community. The same is true of Israeli journalists with regard to re- 
strictions on Arab colleagues, publishers with regard to censorship, 
lawyers with regard to legal issues, and so on. At a time when the 
academic community in Israel went on strike over wages, no aca- 
demic organization raised any question about the regular harassment 
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of the West Bank universities. Those who have been concerned are 
“very few and without influence on the course of events.”!°! 

The former acting president of al-Najah University, W.F. Ab- 
boushi (a professor of political science at the University of Cincin- 
nati), faced continual harassment, he reports, alleging that his protest 
over similar practices on an earlier occasion at Bir Zeit university had 
led to beating by Israeli soldiers. From his experience, he believes 
that “it is impossible to run a Palestinian university under Israeli oc- 
cupation” and that “generally, life in the West Bank has become al- 
most unbearable, particularly for the students who are constantly 
subjected to harassment, including arbitrary search and arrest, im- 
prisonment, beating, and sometimes even severe physical abuse.” The 
worst has been since the takeover of the “civil administration” by Pro- 
fessor Menachem Milson, the “Mideast maverick” praised here for 
his advocacy of a Palestinian role in the affairs of the West Bank (see 
pp. 65-66). Abboushi says that “perhaps over one-third of our student 
body had been in Israeli jails,” where they were “routinely beaten.” 
Like much of the faculty and administration, most of the so-called 
“foreign students” at al-Najah were in fact Palestinian Arabs who had 
lost their right of residence because they were out of the area when 
the 1967 census was taken. The situation worsened after the invasion 
of Lebanon, when Israeli soldiers “attacked the university using real 
bullets” to disperse a demonstration protesting the invasion.!* 

In his article “A threat to freedom” (note 127), David Richard- 
son observes that just as the Israeli academic community has by and 
large showed “indifference” to the treatment of their Arab colleagues 
under the military occupation, so Israeli journalists have for the most 
part remained (purposefully) “ignorant of the fact that three West 
Bank editors have been confined to their places of residence for al- 
most two years and thereby prevented from pursuing their profes- 
sions properly.” Boaz Evron investigated this matter, visiting the 
three editors in violation of his resolve not to enter the occupied ter- 
ritories. The three editors were confined to their West Bank villages 
three years ago, he reports. No reason was given. None of them had 
ever been accused of any crime, and the security services refused to 
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provide their lawyers with any charges. As editors, they are respon- 
sible for what appears in their journals, published in Jerusalem, but 
they are unable to see these journals, since distribution is forbidden 
in the West Bank areas where they are confined: “the Kingdom of 
the Absurd.” “If this were happening to Jewish journalists, we would 
be raising a cry to the heavens,” he observes, “but here we accept it 
all peacefully. What is so terrible? Is anyone being killed?” The tech- 
nique of the occupation, in this case, is “to keep them on a short 
leash,” not to act brutally, but to make sure that they recognize al- 
ways “that the whip is held over their heads.” °° 

The treatment of the editors of the Jerusalem journal Al Fajr il- 
lustrates what Arab intellectuals may expect if they “raise their heads,” 
in the terminology of the West Bank settlers—if they try to act with a 
measure of intellectual independence.* One was picked up by the po- 
lice and kept in solitary confinement for 17 days. He was made to 
stand for 24 hours with a bag over his head and his arms bound, until 
he fainted. He was then charged with possessing two copies of a PLO 
journal. A second has been prevented for a year from visiting the oc- 
cupied territories, where his family and friends live and where his pro- 
fessional responsibilities are focused. A third was kept in jail for a week 
for failure to change the license on a new car. A fourth was confined 
for two and a half years in Ramallah. The journal is subjected to heavy 
censorship, often not permitted to republish material from the He- 


* For an account of harassment and arbitrary arrest, detention and alleged beat- 
ings of journalists from Al Fajr, harassment of other Arab journals, and the forms 
taken by Israeli censorship, see Robert I. Friedman, “No Peace for West Bank 
Press,” CP] Update, Committee to Protect Journalists, January 1983. Israeli of- 
ficials defend the censorship on the grounds that “It’s no secret that Palestinians 
in general, and the Arab press, support the PLO” (it is kept a secret in some cir- 
cles in the U.S., where the fact is consistently denied, e.g., in the New Republic; 
see p. 72), and Israel is “in a state of war with the PLO.” Israeli journalists who 
have investigated the censorship allege, however, that it is politically motivated, 
and often entirely arbitrary (e.g., love poems have been censored though they 
had no reference to the national question). Words are censored that Israeli offi- 
cials find objectionable, e.g. the word “sumud,” referring to the steadfastness of 
the samid who chooses the “third way,” neither resistance nor capitulation; see 
below, section 6. 
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brew or more conformist Arabic press. It is even prevented from pub- 
lishing factual information about such matters as the opening of a 
school that had been closed, or events in the occupied territories. Jour- 
nalists from Al Fajr are continually taken for interrogation, degraded, 
threatened, arrested. “If things like this happened to your journalists,” 
one editor said to an Israeli reporter, “all the world would respond 
with great anger. You shout about the suppression of intellectuals in 
the USSR, but you close your eyes to what is happening to the intel- 
lectuals in the West Bank, right under your noses.”!4 

Michal Meron, who reports these facts, writes that Al Fajr “is 
not an example of what it is possible to call free journalism.” The 
reason is that those who participate in the journal “see in their task 
a national mission, and their pen is ready to serve only the Palestin- 
ian interest.” The editors, in fact, are outspoken about their political 
commitments. One states to Meron that “we see in the PLO our 
sole representative, and therefore we support its point of view. We 
are in favor of the establishment of a Palestinian state alongside of 
the State of Israel.” Perhaps some might see in this a justification 
for the constant harassment of a journal that does not really merit 
the appellation “free press.” One might ask how such a stand differs 
in principle from that of Soviet authorities with regard to Zionist 
publications within the USSR. Or we might ask just what one should 
expect of honest journalists working under military occupation and 
living in what they—and virtually the entire world, including the U.S. 
government—regard as occupied East Jerusalem. 

Other questions arise as well. While Meron was disparaging Al 
Fajr because of its commitment to “the Palestinian interest,” the 
Jerusalem Post, highly regarded within Israel and elsewhere, was cel- 
ebrating its Jubilee. Editor Erwin Frenkel published an article in the 
Jubilee issue just a week before Meron’s article on Al Fajr appeared, 
in which he explained that the goal of the paper today is “the same 
as it was from the start” 50 years ago: “the fulfilment of Zionism.” 
Its predecessor, the Palestine Post, was founded under the British 
Mandate “for a purpose that was political”; and under conditions far 
less onerous than those faced by the Arabs under Israeli occupation, 
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it maintained this purpose, even after the state was founded. The 
journal also exercised self-censorship. Readers of the Israeli press 
can hardly fail to notice that the English-language Post is more cau- 
tious in what it publishes than is the Hebrew press. The reasons are 
obvious, and editor Frenkel states them clearly: “Both within the 
newspaper and without, it was generally presumed that Hebrew was 
a private language of the Jews, in which they addressed only each 
other...English, on the other hand, was public. It enabled access from 
the outside, the Gentile world, the Arab foe. In short, what could 
be written in Hebrew could not necessarily be exposed in English.” 
Frenkel claims that this posture was modified in the 1960s, that “the 
old constraints of English” were abandoned and “English would no 
longer inhibit expression.”!*° I do not believe that this is true, judging 
by my own limited exposure to the Hebrew and English-language 
press, and I would guess that a systematic investigation would sup- 
port this conclusion. But even if the earlier constraints were dropped, 
the journal by its own admission remains subject to the critique that 
Meron applies to Al Fajr, and surely did even more so before the al- 
leged abandonment of “the old constraints,” without the justification 
that it is attempting to survive with extremely limited resources 
under a harsh military regime where it attempts to express the aspi- 
rations of a conquered and oppressed people. 

A few days earlier, the Congress of Jewish Journalists from the 
Diaspora opened, with 60 journalists from 14 countries. The deputy 
chairman of the Zionist Congress in Israel, Yitzhak Koren, in- 
formed the gathering “that anti-semites today blamed every Jew, 
wherever he might live, for Israel’s actions, and that it was therefore 
extremely important for the Jewish press to show Israeli policies in 
a positive light.” 

The constant and sometimes almost fanatic harassment of West 
Bank intellectuals and educational institutions, along with the gen- 
eral fear of permitting independent cultural expression, suggests that 
Israel's leaders may be recalling some lessons from their own history, 
to which they frequently appeal. Every Israeli schoolchild knows the 
story of Rabbi Jochanan Ben Zakkai, who foresaw the destruction 
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of the Temple in 70 AD when Jerusalem was under Roman siege. 
He opposed the final resistance and sought a way to save his people 
from destruction by an appeal to the Roman commander. Not being 
permitted to leave Jerusalem by its defenders, he had his disciples 
pretend that he was dead and carry him out in a coffin for burial. 
He reached the Roman camp and was granted his request to open 
a school in the small town of Yavneh. The famous Jewish historian 
Heinrich Graetz relates that the Roman commander “had nothing 
to urge against the harmless wish of Jochanan, for he could not fore- 
see that by this unimportant concession he was enabling Judaism, 
feeble as it then appeared, to outlive Rome, which was in all its vigor, 
by thousands of years.”'*” Most of the scholars of the next generation 
were his pupils. According to the tradition, he consoled them for the 
destruction of the Temple with a quote from the Prophet Hosea: 
“For I desire mercy, not sacrifice.” Both the appeal to the prophetic 
tradition and the significance of maintaining a school to keep the 
culture alive may well have a certain resonance today. 

Israeli Arab citizens are, incidentally, also frequently denied the 
right of cultural expression. To cite one recent example, the High 
Court of Justice upheld the government’s refusal to permit Najwa 
Makhoul, a lecturer at the Hebrew University with a Phd degree from 
MIT, to publish an Arabic political-literary journal, citing undisclosed 
“security reasons.” “The security of the state has silenced yet another 
Arab,” B. Michael observes, adding that Israeli intellectuals, profes- 
sors, writers and poets have nothing to say. The journal was “envi- 
sioned as a forum for serious analyses of Palestinian-Israeli society, as 
well as more general articles written [in] a Third World context...[ with] 
a scientific, Marxist and feminist perspective.” It would have been the 
only publication based in the Galilee, where most Israeli Arabs live, 
and not connected with a political party, and would have provided 
jobs for Arab university graduates, no small problem in Israel.'** This 
scandal was not reported in the U.S. to my knowledge, and at the time 
of writing has evoked no protest, though the facts have been known 
for many months to individuals and organizations devoted to intellec- 
tual freedom throughout the world. The “security reasons” are no 
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doubt comparable to those used by other states to prevent groups that 
are “marginal to the nation” (in Michael Walzer’s phrase) from having 
an independent cultural and political life. 

As for the lack of interest here, that should be no more surpris- 
ing than the fact that there is no protest when the well-known Pales- 
tinian poet Mahmoud Darwish, invited to take part in a UNICEF 
poetry reading, is denied a visa “under a section of immigration law 
that allows the State Department to bar people for certain ideolog- 
ical reasons’—as the State Department confirmed. If an Israeli poet 
were denied entry to the United States for “ideological reasons” — 
assuming this to be possible—there would be no limits to the out- 
rage and indignation, the charges of a return of Nazism, etc. In this 
case, there is no response at all. Similarly, when Israeli censors 
banned the play “The Patriot” by the Hebrew writer Hanoch Levin, 
there was considerable protest in Israel, widely reported here as fur- 
ther proof of the deep commitment to democratic principles in Is- 
rael. A few months before, the police banned a play by a Druze 
writer, Salman Natour, describing the life and opinions of a young 
Israeli Arab, and arrested the director. There was virtually no protest 
in Israel, and nothing was reported here. The same was true in early 
1983 when an Arab from Nazareth was arrested “for publishing a 
newspaper without permission”—four information leaflets. He ap- 
pealed to the responsible Israeli government authority in the 
Galilee, Israel Koenig, but his petition was rejected.!°° Examples 
are numerous; the silence here is unbroken. 


5.4 "The Opportunity to Work in Israel” 

As one might expect, the experiences of those who enjoy “the op- 
portunity given to them to work in Israel” (Sasson Levi; See p. 127) 
are also not entirely delightful. One problem that they face is that 
they are not permitted to spend the night within Israel. Since em- 
ployers do not want to pay the costs of shipping workers back and 
forth, some have adopted the idea of locking them into factories at 
night, a practice that became public knowledge when several were 
found burned to death in a locked room after a fire in a small Tel 
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Aviv factory. Others have been kept under armed guard behind 
barbed wire in factory detention camps, including one owned by 
Histadrut, the socialist trade union. These practices aroused some 
protest in Israel where, for example, Natan Dunvitz wrote in 
Haaretz that “it is unacceptable to treat Arab workers as Black 
slaves were treated in American cotton fields.” There was no men- 
tion here, to my knowledge, apart from a letter of mine,!4° and the 
facts were not considered worthy of notice by those who were cel- 
ebrating Israel’s advance towards democratic socialism. One might 
ask, incidentally, what the reaction would be if it were learned that 
Jewish workers were burned to death in a locked room in a Moscow 
factory or kept in factory detention camps because they are not per- 
mitted to spend the night in Russian areas. Praise for Russia’s march 
toward democratic socialism and its high moral purpose, perhaps? 

The same regulation leads to other problems. Two moshavim 
(semi-collective settlements) were recently condemned by the 
Moshav movement for arranging “decent housing” for seasonal agri- 
cultural workers, instead of bringing them from their homes in the 
Gaza Strip 200 km away every morning and returning them there in 
the evening, as required by law. Their work day thus ran from 3AM 
to 8PM, and they were found to be tired, strangely. The phrase “de- 
cent housing” appears in the English-language press account. The 
Hebrew press tells a different story, with pictures to illustrate: the 
“decent housing” consisted of barns, storehouses, abandoned build- 
ings where they are crammed into rooms, old buses; the headline in 
Haolam Haze reads: “Too far away for any eye to see, hidden in the 
orchards, there are the sheep pens for the servants, of a sort that 
even a state like South Africa would be ashamed of.” Amos Hadar, 
Secretary General of the Moshav movement, strongly opposes pro- 
viding housing for the workers, which is in any event illegal. If they 
are given housing, he says, “after a short while the workers from the 
territories will bring their families and house them in camps. That 
would be Arab settlement on land of the Jewish National Fund. That 
cannot be.” Journalist Aryeh Rubinstein adds sarcastically: “his chil- 
dren will help with the picking and his wife will clean the ‘master’s’ 
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house.” Hadar is asked whether he agrees to the use of Arab labor, 
“but only on condition that they will live in subhuman conditions, 
degraded, and not under human conditions, more or less.” “Correct,” 
he answers, conceding that “really, there is a difficult question here.” 
“There is no choice but to employ Arabs,” he says. They must be 
brought from Gaza in the morning and returned there in the 
evening. “It is hard, it is costly, it is problematic from an economic 
standpoint—but there is no other solution, if Jews in the State of Is- 
rael are unable to pick the oranges and grapes.” 

Another officer of the Moshav movement concedes that hired 
labor troubles him: “But I am troubled far more by the fact that we, 
with our own hands, are establishing settlements for Arabs within 
the Green Line [the pre-June 1967 borders].” As for the problem 
of bringing in workers from such a distance, he asks: “What are 200 
kilometers in comparison with the loss of the justice of our struggle 
for the land?”—especially when others are doing the travelling, with 
a work day from 3AM to 8PM. But the problem will apparently 
soon be resolved, since the Border Guards have been ordered to 
evacuate the Arab workers from the camps set up for them.!4! Fur- 
ther steps towards “the democratic socialist hope.” 

This only skims the surface. There is also, for example, the issue 
of child labor, of children aged six or seven trucked in by labor con- 
tractors at 4AM to work on private or collective farms for “a meager 
subsistence wage,” though “often they are cheated on that.” Again, 
the matter has not been discussed in the United States, to my knowl- 
edge. And there is the matter of Arab trade unions, long a target of 
repression, again with little notice here from democratic socialist sup- 
porters of Israel, American union leaders who tell us how much they 
“love” Israel (see p. 14*), or others. To cite only one recent case, the 
club of the Ramallah trade union was closed by orders of the military 
governor in December 1982, all written materials were seized, and 
its secretary, Bassem Barguti, was arrested, held for a month and then 
sentenced to two months in prison on charges of possessing forbid- 
den material of political significance, including, according to the 
charges, some that was literally “obscene” (a publication that included 
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the colors of the PLO flag) and some that was defamatory of the Is- 
raeli army (a calendar with a demand for release of prisoners in the 
Ansar concentration camp in Lebanon).! 


5.5 Israeli Inquiries and American Suppression 
Coverage of events in the occupied territories is far more comprehen- 
sive in Israel than in the U.S., but it too is impeded, in part by censor- 
ship, in part by “internal censorship.” See p. 12. TV journalists 
(including Rafik Halabi; see note 48) complain that they are kept away 
from 90% of the serious demonstrations in the territories and that they 
are not permitted to film much of what is happening, including soldiers 
firing at demonstrators, etc.'4° “Only a small part of the actions of the 
settlers, in or out of uniform, reaches the Israeli press,” Amnon Kape- 
liouk reports: “facts about harassment and maltreatment of Palestini- 
ans are not published,” sometimes, because editors feel that they are 
“too hard to bear,” as one decided when “settlers caught an old man 
who had protested when his lands were taken and shaved off his 
beard—just what Polish anti-Semites did to Jews.”!“4 

A great deal of information about human rights violations, par- 
ticularly in the occupied territories, has been made available by the 
Israeli League for Human and Civil Rights. Its Chairman from 1970, 
Dr. Israel Shahak, has compiled a personal record of courage and 
commitment to human rights that few people anywhere can equal, 
and has been untiring in exposing the facts about the occupation and 
circulating information, much of it from the Hebrew press, where sev- 
eral outstanding journalists (frequently cited above) have attempted 
to provide an honest record—sometimes, some say, using material 
provided by Arab journalists who hope to be able to reprint the stories 
from the Hebrew press. The work of the League is little known here, 
in part, because human rights organizations prefer not to know the 
facts. The League had been an affiliate of the New York-based Inter- 
national League for Human Rights, but was suspended in 1973 on 
the interesting grounds that the governing Labor Party had attempted 
to take over and destroy the League by methods so crude that they 
were quickly blocked by the Israeli Courts; on similar grounds, it 
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would be proper for Amnesty International to suspend a Moscow 
chapter attacked by the government. One professed civil libertarian, 
Professor Alan Dershowitz of Harvard Law School (who had already 
distinguished himself by defending preventive detention in Israel and 
denouncing political prisoners in jail*—a particularly despicable prac- 
tice, as would be at once recognized in any other context)—attempted 
to cover up the disgraceful Labor government takeover attempt with 
gross misrepresentation of the facts and slanderous accusations di- 
rected against Shahak, who has, in fact, been bitterly attacked by 
American Zionists who are horrified at his belief that Palestinians are 
human; see his entry in the Anti-Defamation League “enemies list,” 
for example.'#° Again, these facts fall under the ideological aspect of 
the “special relationship,” as discussed earlier. 


6 The Testimony of the Samidin 

The account given above is primarily from Israeli sources. There is 
ample testimony from the victims, but it is virtually unknown here. 
Suppose that some American intellectual who expressed his undying 
love for the Soviet Union were to return from a visit there and write 
that Jews are prosperous and generally content apart from some 
youthful rabble-rousers and Zionist terrorists who try to incite them, 
basing his conclusions on discussions with Russian experts on Jewish 
affairs, government officials, and Russian academics and taxi drivers. 
It is an understatement to say that such a person would be dismissed 


* The particular target of Dershowitz’s slanders was the Israeli Arab writer Fouzi 
ei-Asmar, held for 15 months without charges under administrative detention. 
On the basis of information provided to him by the Israeli secret police, Der- 
showitz arrived at the “personal conviction” that he was a terrorist “commander,” 
as he proceeds to assert without qualification, so that the detention was legiti- 
mate. There is, by now, little pretense in Israel or elsewhere that there was any 
substance to these charges, but it is interesting that in the U.S. it is not consid- 
ered that Dershowitz’s stand represents any departure from civil libertarian stan- 
dards. The attitude within the American Communist Party to Soviet judicial 
proceedings is similar. See Alan Dershowitz, “Civil liberties in Israel,” in Howe 
and Gershman, eds., Israel, the Arabs & the Middle East, and the responses in 
Commentary, July 1971, to the original article. See also note 107. 
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with contempt and disgust. Comparable practices are quite com- 
mon, however, in the case of Western visitors to Israel.!4° The stan- 
dard practice of dismissing Arab sources falls into the same category. 
It is simply an expression of racist attitudes so deeply entrenched as 
to be quite unrecognized, one aspect of the amazing double standard 
with regard to Israeli Jews and Palestinian Arabs that we have ob- 
served throughout, and that would be apparent to any observer of 
the American scene with even a pretense of rationality. 

I have mentioned the reports of Arab prisoners, available only 
to the most dedicated researcher and excluded from mainstream 
journalism and scholarship. The same is true, by and large, of the 
writings of Palestinian intellectuals. For example, much insight into 
the lives of Israeli Arabs is provided in a personal memoir by Fouzi 
el-Asmar (see p. 142*).14” It is an important and, I think, shocking 
fact that this material is essentially unavailable in the U.S., which 
bears a major responsibility for what has happened to the indigenous 
inhabitants of the former Palestine. The same can be said about ma- 
terial produced by Palestinian intellectuals from the occupied terri- 
tories. It is, for example, fairly safe to predict that the thoughtful and 
revealing study by Raja Shehadeh, his “journal of life in the West 
Bank,” will remain unknown in the United States (see note 48). That 
would be a shame—indeed, a scandal, given the crucial American 
role in perpetuating the conditions he describes. 

Shehadeh distinguishes three ways of responding to occupation. 
The first is that of “blind hate,” the second, “mute submission.” To 
the captive population, the first way is that of the freedom fighter, 
the second, that of the quisling. To the conqueror, the first way is 
that of the terrorist, the second, that of the moderate. The paymas- 
ters keep to the rhetoric of the conqueror, naturally. What then is 
“the third way’? That is the way of the Samid, “the steadfast one,” 
who watches his home turned into a prison. “You, Samid, choose to 
stay in that prison, because it is your home, and because you fear 
that if you leave, your jailer will not allow you to return. Living like 
this, you must constantly resist the twin temptations of either ac- 
quiescing in the jailer’s plan in numb despair, or becoming crazed 
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by consuming hatred for your jailer and yourself, the prisoner.” To 


be Samid 


is like being in a small room with your family. You have bolted the 
doors and all the windows to keep strangers out. But they come 
anyway—they just walk through the walls as if they weren't there. 
They say they like your room. They bring their families and their 
friends. They like the furniture, the food, the garden. You shrink 
into a corner, pretending they aren't there, tending to your house- 
work, being a rebellious son, a strict father or an anxious mother— 
crawling about as if everything was normal, as if your room was 
yours for ever. Your family’s faces are growing pale, withdrawn— 
an ugly grey, as the air in their corner becomes exhausted. 

The strangers have fresh air, they come and go at will—their 
cheeks are pink, their voices loud and vibrant. But you cling to 
your corner, you never leave it, afraid that if you do, you will not 


be allowed back. 


The strangers are advised by specialists, “‘experts on Arab men- 
tality’ churned out by the Hebrew University and called ‘advisers on 
Arab affairs’.”!4° If need be, they can use the means of violence that 
they monopolize, to whatever degree is required, ensuring that the 
Samidin will be no more than drugged roaches in a bottle, in the 
graphic phrase of Chief of Staff Eitan. See p. 149%. 

Shehadeh gives examples, from his personal experience as a 
lawyer attempting the hopeless task of working within a legal system 
devised to ensure failure to protect the rights of the vanquished, and 
from his life as a Samid. There is the example of “a criminal who was 
sentenced to life, and released soon after by the Israelis and given a 
gun,” well-placed in what passes for a courtroom alongside of “the 
Israeli’s man in court,” who has also chosen the second way. There 
are the Israeli soldiers who herd demonstrating students into a bus, 
then shave each one down the middle of his head, “branded”—each 
one “a new fida’i” (“freedom fighter” or “terrorist,” according to one’s 
point of view). And the soldiers who find slogans painted on a wall, 
who “wait until night and then wake up all the people on the street 
and make them whitewash the wall,...mainly old people wrapped in 
dressing-gowns, shivering, bewildered, some cursing” after the sol- 
diers have broken into their houses to get them out. There is the mil- 
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itary governor who closes an exhibition of Palestinian art, plays, fash- 
ion shows of Palestinian dress at Birzeit college on the grounds that 
“expressions of Palestinian culture are dangerous political acts.” And 
the Arab policemen at one of the innumerable roadblocks who have 
standing orders from the Israeli military “to take in for questioning 
any Jewish woman seen with an Arab.” Roadblocks carry their own 
terror when manned by Israeli military, many of whom rejoice in the 
opportunity to humiliate defenseless Arabs in accordance with the 
doctrine of “purity of arms.” They can also be dangerous, as for She- 
hadeh’s uncle who was stopped by some soldiers just after the 1967 
war, marched off to a nearby field and shot along with his compan- 
ion, their bodies then set on fire and found days later. 

There is also the case of the Arab lawyer who was engaged to 
contest the sale of land of a nearby village to the Jewish National 
Fund, whose representatives had frightened an old woman into sign- 
ing documents selling the land (purchased by charitable tax-de- 
ductible contributions by Americans, and then reserved for Jewish 
use). He was warned by the military government to keep off the case, 
and when he refused, was arrested “on suspicion of driving without 
a licence” and sentenced to six months in prison and a fine of 7500 
Israeli pounds. The Jewish National Fund is represented by a West 
Bank lawyer, one who has chosen the second way, “so that it can 
never be said that the land was taken against our will,” an important 
consideration for Americans called upon the explain why all of this 
is right and just. There is the client who “has clearly been severely 
tortured,” and many other images that shape the world of the Samid. 

There are other experiences that entice the Samid to undertake 
the first way, as the conquerer would no doubt prefer, so as to rid him- 
self of the troublesome intruder in the Land of Israel. For example, 
the case of Hani, shot by an Israeli soldier during a demonstration 
against the racist American Rabbi Meir Kahane, who openly calls for 
driving the Arabs out of the Land of the Jews, and acts accordingly, 
with particular effectiveness while he is performing his duties in the 
occupied territories in the military reserves. Hani says that he was not 
taking part in the demonstration, but since he was shot, he was a par- 
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ticipant by definition, “throwing stones and petrol bombs at soldiers” 
and injured when he fell, as he was instructed by the soldier standing 
over him after he was shot. An ambulance arrived from Ramallah hos- 
pital, but the soldiers insisted that he first be taken, bleeding from his 
wounds, for questioning at the military headquarters. He was finally 
taken to Ramallah hospital for surgery, but the soldiers decided that 
he must be taken to Israel’s Hadassah Hospital on Mt. Scopus in 
Jerusalem instead. There, he could not be admitted to the emergency 
room because, he was told, “there is no room.” He was taken to the 
Hadassah branch hospital at the other end of town. Seven hours after 
he was shot, he was admitted to a hospital. His mother must borrow 
“vast sums to pay for his hospitalization in Hadassah,” despite the 
promises that the military government would pay the bill. At the hos- 
pital, “the hostility and coldness were marked...and nurses did not 
bother to conceal their animosity,” perhaps because of a subsequent 
shooting of Jews at Hebron. Hani’s calls went unanswered, and he 
“would be left unfed for whole days on end.” Hani’s mother fears to 
appeal the decision of the Israeli military that “not enough evidence 
was found to incriminate anyone,” knowing “that if she files charges, 
her son will be charged for participating in the demonstration against 
Kahane,” or he will simply be picked up on some charge and beaten 
by soldiers, like others. All of this is part of the life of the Samid. 

The Samid sees “many Israeli faces fly by,” but “three stand out”: 


First, the slightly pudgy, bespectacled face of the Ashkenazi intel- 
lectual; around him his Sephardi and Druse imitators. They look 
at me with the arrogance of colonizers. Their eyes express surprise 
mingled with anger that I, the native, should dare to think that I 
understand what they are up to. Then comes the gross, almost un- 
lined face of Ariel Sharon and his gang of thugs: a petrifying com- 
bination of retardation and power: they mean evil and will 
succeed. Their faces are blank, completely free of even a twinge 
of conscience. And last, and in some way more disturbing than 
any: the weak face of the ‘beautiful Israeli’ who is upset by the oc- 
cupation, not because it is evil, but because it ruins his looks. And 
he has every right to be concerned, because the lines on his face 
are ugly: those of a pampered narcissist who sees in his ever-pre- 
sent mirror his beauty fading—and begins to pout. 
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It is not too difficult to attach names to the faces, though there are 
other Israelis too, as Shehadeh eloquently describes—to one of whom 
I am indebted for sending me a copy of his book. 

The faces of Israel seen by the Samid are rather different from 
those depicted by the admiring American visitor: Saul Bellow, for 
example, who sees an Israel where “almost everyone is reasonable 
and tolerant, and rancor against the Arabs is rare,” where the people 
“think so hard, and so much” as they “farm a barren land, industri- 
alize it, build cities, make a society, do research, philosophize, write 
books, sustain a great moral tradition, and, finally create an army 
of tough fighters”!4° or Irving Howe, whose Israelis are busy realiz- 
ing “the democratic socialist hope of combining radical social 
change with political freedom.” Evidently, things look a bit different 
from the wrong end of the club. 


7 The Cycle of Occupation, Resistance, 

Repression and Moral Degeneration 

These developments in Israel and the occupied territories were a 
direct consequence of the 1967 military victory, which a number 
of perceptive Israeli observers saw as a long-term defeat for the so- 
ciety they cherished, not without certain illusions of their own, in 
some cases. They were aware of what Eric Rouleau of Le Monde 
described in the early days of the occupation as “the classical chain 
reaction—occupation, resistance, repression, more resistance,” 
and of further links in the chain: Israeli journalist Victor Cygielman 
wrote in 1968 that “One thing is sure, terrorism will not succeed 
in wrecking Israel, but it may succeed in ruining Israeli democ- 
racy,” referring to the demoralizing effect of “such measures of col- 
lective punishment as the blowing up of houses, administrative 
arrests and deportation to Jordan.” At the same time, Uri Avneri 
noted further that the “steep spiral of terror and counter-terror, 
killing and retaliation, sabotage and mass deportation...will bring 
undreamt-of miseries to the Palestinian people...[while] turning 
Israel into an armed and beleaguered camp forever,” leading ulti- 


mately to “Semitic suicide.” 
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7.1 Americans Hear the News 

Similar warnings have repeatedly been voiced through the years by 
Israelis and others who called for an end to the occupation. By late 
1982, the message had even reached the New York Times. Editor Max 
Frankel noticed that Israeli “dissenters fear endless cycles of Pales- 
tinian terror and Israeli war—and the degradation of Israeli society 
as it grows dependent on the manual work of...a permanent ‘guest 
population’”»!; those who had been making the same point for 15 
years had been given short shrift by the Times, which was extolling 
the occupation as “a model of future cooperation,” an “experiment 
in Arab-Jewish coexistence” (editorial, May 19, 1976) as the spiral 
of violence and repression mounted ever more steeply. 

Others too had begun to hear the news by mid-1982. Irving 
Howe, who for years had been berating the bearers of unwelcome 
tidings as “elitist,” anti-democratic, subject to “the pathology of au- 
thoritarianism,” and worse, reviewed Rafik Halabi’s West Bank Story 
(see note 48) in the New York Times Book Review, discovering to his 
sorrow that all was not well, primarily because of Menachem Begin.!°? 
His comments caused much distress in Israel, even eliciting an article 
in the Labor Party journal Kol Hair reporting that “the former diplo- 
mat Zvi Rafiach recently returned [from the U.S.] quite shaken, 
bringing with him the issue” with Howe's review. The journal com- 
ments, a bit unfairly, that “in fact Howe had little to say in criticism 
concerning the new book; he only knew how to speak and weep about 
himself.” But the matter is serious, the article continues, since “only 
with difficulty did he find a good word to say about the country that 
he loves.” And Howe is no ordinary admirer of Israel: “All America 
recognizes Howe, and knows that he is a lover of Israel. When no 
more supporters of Israel will remain in the United States—he will 


still be waving the blue and white flag.” “Who else will we lose be- 
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cause of you, Likud government?,” the writer laments. 

In his review, Howe writes that Halabi’s commentary on life under 
the military occupation, “though open to dispute at some points, is 
strong enough to disturb even the most ardent supporters of Israel. 
At least, it disturbed this one.” The book “fills me with a deep dis- 
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may—let me be candid and say pessimism,” even when we correct for 
Halabi’s exaggerations, as when he says that the occupation has a 
“corrupting effect...on the moral and social fiber of Israeli society” 
(“Let us be a little cautious and say instead a coarsening effect”). 
Howe learned from the book that “the Begin Government's intention 
has been the gradual takeover of the West Bank and that its vision of 
‘autonomy is little more than an enforced Arab docility.” This, in May 
1982. He suggests instead that Israel “should announce its readiness 
to withdraw, provided satisfactory security arrangements are worked 
out,” but fears that this policy cannot be adopted “as long as Mr. Begin 
remains in office.” Equally, it could not be adopted if the Labor op- 
position that Howe supports were in office, as the record of the past 
15 years, and Labor’s current positions, make crystal clear. Howe also 
learned that Labor had stumbled into “error” in its occupation policy, 
and that “Labor's incoherence was replaced by Menachem Begin’s co- 
herence.” But in fact Labor’s rejectionism and pursuit of the Allon 
Plan were clear from the start and were not in the least “incoherent” 
to those who chose to look at the facts. And the brutal and repressive 
character of the occupation in the West Bank was clearly apparent 
under the Labor government, a fact well recognized by Israeli doves 
in the late 1960s, as we have seen, not to speak of the repression in 
the Gaza Strip in the early 70s or Labor's brutal treatment of the Sinai 
Arab farmers at the same time; see pp. 117f. The kind of “ardent sup- 
port” that Howe was providing—in particular, his personal attacks on 
those who knew what he is now beginning to learn, Daniel Berrigan 
for example—was a not insignificant factor in helping to establish the 
“errors” that he is now beginning to perceive with dismay, exactly as 
Israeli doves and others have been pointing out, with little effect, for 
many years; it might have been in place for Howe to address this 
point, which he heard years ago. 

Howe is concerned that Begin’s policies will “threaten the Jewish 
character of Israel’—would we have similar concern about the Islamic; 
or Christian, or White character of some state? In the same context, 
he speaks of the “underpopulated Galilee,” to which development 
funds should be allocated instead of the West Bank. The concept “un- 
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derpopulated Galilee” is common in Israel, with a particular interpre- 
tation: there is a large population of Arab citizens, but there are too 
few Jews there (recall that many Arabs fled or were expelled from the 
Galilee in 1948, and that thousands more were expelled during the 
1956 attack on Egypt; See p. 105*). The many Arabs, Israeli citizens, 
are excluded from the “national lands” (reserved for Jews). Their own 
lands have often been expropriated for Jewish settlement, they are un- 
able to build for their expanding populations because of restriction of 
land use to Jews, and they have therefore been compelled to find work 
in Jewish enterprises. There is much concern in Israel over their “land 
robbery,” over the “invasion” of “national lands” by Israeli citizens of 
the wrong ethnic affiliation. It was for such reasons that the Jewish 
Agency, under the Labor government, established the program of “Ju- 
daization of the Galilee,” to reverse this specific form of “underpopu- 
lation.” It was in response to the same problems that Israel Koenig of 
the Ministry of Interior, whose jurisdiction covers this region, issued 
the notorious “Koenig memorandum” in 1976 (under the Labor gov- 
ernment), calling for measures to “thin the concentrations of existing 
Arab population,” reduce employment and educational opportunities 
for Arabs and otherwise encourage their emigration, undermine their 
organizations by covert means, etc.—policies that some Israelis de- 
scribed as reflecting “fascist values.” Koenig retained his position after 
the exposure of this secret memorandum and is still applying his val- 
ues; see p. 161. In short, Howe’s concept “underpopulated Galilee” 
conceals a tale.!°* Howe also reviews some minor examples of the 
harsh practices that have been in force for 15 years and their “coars- 
ening” effects—on the Israelis—and expresses his dismay as one of 
those “who admire and think of ourselves as partisans of Israeli soci- 
ety,” indeed an “ardent supporter,” and who continues to support the 
Labor Party, which was responsible for initiating these practices, with 
no detectable qualifications. 

It is not entirely clear how to reconcile Howe’s self-description as 
an “ardent supporter’—-still less, the picture presented in Kol Hair— 
with his earlier account of his stand: “I have never been a Zionist; I 
have always felt contempt for nationalist and chauvinist sentiments” 
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(see note 83). This account is perhaps plausible, pre-1967, but what 
about more recent years? A closer look at some of Howe's writings 
may help dispel the mystery, while providing some insight into the na- 
ture of post-1967 support for Israel in significant circles, as discussed 
in chapter 2. We may begin, perhaps, with Howe’s explanation of why 
unnamed “New Left intellectuals” oppose Israel—namely, because of 
their “growing distaste” and “downright contempt” for “the very idea 
of democracy,” so that they “despise Israel not because of her flaws 
but because of her virtues,” because of Israel’s commitment to “com- 
bining radical social change with political freedom.” Howe explains 
that to regain the favor of these “New Left intellectuals,” whoever they 
may be, Israel would have to institute a fascist-style dictatorship in a 
bloody revolution. Then, he writes, this is what we would see: 


Everywhere the New Left rejoices. Brigades of youth from Scars- 
dale, Evanston, and Palo Alto race to Israel to help with “the plant- 
ing.” The New York Review plans a special issue. And Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Mme. de Beauvoir take the next plane to Israel, prepared to 
write a thousand pages in four weeks on The Achievements of the Israeli 
Revolution (while getting the street names of Tel Aviv wrong).!° 


In fact, Sartre was honored by the Hebrew University in recognition 
of his support for Israel, the New York Review has always been strongly 
pro-Israel, and the mainstream of the New Left tended towards the 
positions of Israeli doves. But facts are really irrelevant here, which 
is why Howe feels free to ignore them in his writings on this topic. 
The point is to destroy one’s enemies, relying on a useful convention 
of political discourse: slander and abuse are quite legitimate and ar- 
gument and evidence are superfluous when the targets are activist el- 
ements of popular dissident movements. It is convenient to have 
one’s political enemies committed to the destruction of Israel and 
bloody fascist revolutions, so they are, whatever the facts. Note that 
Israel is really irrelevant to this drama, except insofar as the over- 
whelming support for Israel is used as a stick to beat the student 
movement, the New Left, peace activists, etc. Hence the possibility 
that someone who has “never been a Zionist” might appear to be such 
an “ardent supporter” of Israel—perhaps even to himself as well, after 
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only a few years of playing the role—that he will still be waving the 
blue and white flag when everyone else has deserted the cause. From 
1967, many others have adopted the same device, which has proven 
a useful and highly effective one; see chapter 2 and references cited 
for further discussion of the phenomenon illustrated here, which is 
of some significance in the development of the “special relationship” 
in the 1970s, particularly in its ideological aspect. 


7.2 The Rise of Religious-Chauvinist Fanaticism 

The predictable cycle of repression, terror, and violence continues 
to arouse much concern in Israel, particularly among older, more 
Europe-oriented segments of the population, who recognize all too 
clearly what is happening. The first warnings came from Professor 
Yeshayahu Leibovitz, one of Israel's best-known scholars, who has 
continued to speak out forcefully against the occupation (also 
against the war in Lebanon), a fact that has won him little praise. 
Amnon Rubinstein, former Dean of the Tel Aviv University Law 
School and a Knesset member, describes a series of actions by “ex- 
tremist and racist elements,” including military rabbis, adding that 
“an ill wind is blowing against the direction of the Zionist vision, 
against the character of humanistic Judaism, against all that we had 
wanted Israel to become.” “Perhaps the worst sign of this,” he adds, 
“is that it is becoming hard to distinguish between the lunatic fringe 
and the mainstream of our political life.” He describes anti-Arab ter- 
rorism by student leaders at the Hebrew University who threatened 
the university authorities with violence if they were disciplined, at- 
tacks by “unknown cowardly inhabitants of Kiryat Arba [the religious 
settlement at Hebron] on the house of an Arab widow,” the failure 
of the authorities to react, the refusal of a construction company to 
rent an apartment in Jerusalem to a Christian couple, the sentiment 
among youth that the Arabs must be expelled, etc., concluding that 
“what we are witnessing is not the action of minor and marginal 
fringe movements.” As internal conflict intensified in Israel in the 
wake of the Lebanon war, Rubinstein—among many others—warned 
in still clearer terms of the consequences of the “Nazi storm trooper 
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style” of the agents of “criminal violence,” now fortified by “a political 
ideology of violence” with tacit government support and overt sup- 
port from Gush Emunim Rabbis who publicly “incite to kill Arab 
civilians.” Again he described how right-wing students “use their fists 
to control the campuses of the Jerusalem and Tel Aviv universities,” 
using “not only fists but clubs and iron chains,” and threatening vi- 
olence if the university were to attempt disciplinary action. “Large 
areas of Israel are simply closed to anyone who is not from the 
Likud” because of the violence of the supporters of Begin and 
Sharon, which they make no attempt to control (see p. 137). Those 
who oppose the Likud are threatened with murder, or silenced “by 
shouting, screaming and threats,” and are attacked if they attempt 
to distribute their materials. Perpetrators of overt violence “are rarely 
caught.” He warns of a sorry fate if these tendencies continue.!*° 
What Rubinstein and others fear is a virtual civil war, in which el- 
ements of a fascist character are increasingly visible—a fact that they 
do not disguise. But quite apart from the scale of the verbal and phys- 
ical violence and its socioeconomic, ethnic and religious-cultural roots, 
there are other indications to support Rubinstein’s judgment that the 
“ill wind” is a serious phenomenon, not confined to the lunatic 
fringe.!5’ The Director General of the Israel Broadcasting Authority 
(radio and television), who “is a long-time admirer of South Africa 
and a frequent visitor there,” wrote an “emotional article” in 1974 ex- 
pressing his preference for South Africa over Black Africa, complete 
“with citations of research proving the genetic inferiority of blacks’ — 
a view which “seems to reflect the feelings of many in the Israeli elite.” 
The journal of Mapam (the left-wing of the Labor Alignment) is ca- 
pable of publishing an explanation of the superiority of Israeli pilots, 
based on American research which has “proven” that Blacks (includ- 
ing, apparently, Arabs) are inferior in “complex, cognitive intelligence” 
(which is why “American Blacks succeed only in short-distance run- 
ning”). The same journal also devoted 2 full pages to racist idiocies 
tracing genetic differences between Jews and Gentiles to Abraham, 
and explaining the alleged cultural ascendance of the U.S. over Eu- 
rope in terms of the change in the proportion of the Jewish popula- 
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tions. The article begins by noting that “in the atmosphere prevailing 
today in the Holy Land, everything is possible, even racist doctrine...,” 
but then proceeds to give a rather sympathetic portrayal of the author 
of the example they provide, letting the interested reader know how 
to obtain more information. In the Labor Party journal, we read about 
“genetic experiments” that have shown that “the genetic differences 
among Jewish communities [Poland and Yemen are cited] are smaller 
than those between Gentiles and Jews” (the medical correspondent, 
reporting research conducted at Tel Aviv University), while the Min- 
istry of Education sponsors a creationist congress organized by Or- 
thodox scientists from Ben-Gurion University in which the theory of 
evolution is dismissed as “speculation,” “secular dogma’and “myth” 
while most of the participating scientists “reaffirmed their belief in di- 
vine creation.” °* It is not too surprising, then, to discover that Israel’s 
Christian Maronite allies in Lebanon are really Syrian Jews in ori- 
gin!>°_though it is likely that they lost this status after the Beirut mas- 
sacres, a few days after this information appeared. 

It is, however, primarily in religious circles that such “Khome- 
inism” (as it is now sometimes characterized in Israel) is to be 
found. These circles are increasingly influential as a result of the so- 
cial and demographic processes noted earlier. There also appear to 
be efforts to support Islamic fundamentalism in the occupied terri- 
tories in opposition to secular (and hence more dangerous) forms 
of Palestinian nationalism. Commenting on this phenomenon in 
both the West Bank and Gaza, Danny Rubinstein observes that the 
military authorities—who generally clamp down on demonstrations 
with an iron hand—allowed busloads of “Islamic fanatics” to pass 
through IDF roadblocks to join demonstrations at Bir Zeit and al- 
Najah Universities, one sign of their support for Islamic fundamen- 
talism against left and “nationalist” (read: pro-PLO) trends.!®° 

“The uniting of religious fanaticism with extremist nationalism 
is not an unknown phenomenon in Israel in the past few years,” Eli- 
ahu Salpeter writes, citing as one example the pronouncements of a 
young Rabbi on the “filth” of mixed marriages and the “hybrid chil- 
dren” they produce, “a thorn in the flesh of the Jewish society in Is- 
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rael” that may become a real catastrophe unless proper measures are 
taken—he recommends total school segregation and exclusion of 
Arabs from the universities. The Rabbi denies that he is prejudiced 
against Arabs, insisting that he has “close Arab friends’—a remark 
familiar to Jews, Salpeter comments. Salpeter cites other examples 
of the dangerous religious-nationalist brew: e.g., the failure to find 
those responsible for the terrorist attack on Arab mayors, the differ- 
ence in treatment of Arabs who throw rocks and religious Jews who 
stone people who drive on the Sabbath.'*! 

In earlier years, the Rabbinate had cited biblical authority to justify 
expulsion of the Arabs (a “foreign element”) from the land, or simply 
their destruction, and religious law was invoked to justify killing of civil- 
ians in a war or raid.!© After the 1973 war, the highly-respected Lubav- 
itcher Rabbi (New York) deplored the failure to conquer Damascus.!® 
He also warned against abandoning any of the conquered territories, 
condemning those “who for the sake of miserable money and honors, 
and especially in order to be well-regarded by the big Goy [Gentile] 
in Washington, are ready to threaten the security of the Holy Land by 
giving up territories against the opinions of military experts,” which is 
“against the Jewish Religion...”!°4 Another American Rabbi* explained 
that the religious law empowers Israel to “dispossess” the Arabs of the 
conquered territories: “As long as the war which initiated the conquest 
was conducted under instructions from the Israeli government, who 
halachicly [by religious law] possesses the same powers as the biblical 
king, all territories captured as a result of this war belong to Israel.” As 
for “the argument that by not surrendering the territories, we might 
be heightening the possibility of a future war,” this is “not valid” under 
religious law which “indicates that, on the contrary, we must start a 
war to prevent even the possibility of permanent settlement nearer our 
borders than heretofore.”!°° After Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, a group of 
leading Rabbis and religious authorities in Israel and the U.S. warned 


* Rabbi Isaac J. Bernstein, who is identified as “spiritual leader of Manhattan’s 
Jewish Center,...an executive member of the Rabbinical Council of America 
and a lecturer in Talmud at Stern College.” 
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the government that it is “forbidden” to return any territories of the 
Land of Israel,!©° and the Supreme Rabbinical Council of Israel later 
reiterated this judgment, citing biblical obligations and religious Iaw.'*” 

The chief Rabbis also gave their endorsement to the 1982 invasion 
of Lebanon, declaring that it conformed to the Halachic (religious) 
law and that participation in the war “in all its aspects” is a religious 
duty. The military Rabbinate meanwhile distributed a document to sol- 
diers containing a map of Lebanon with the names of cities replaced 
by alleged Hebrew names taken from the Bible, along with the expla- 
nation that much of Lebanon belonged to the Hebrew tribe of Asher. 
They also provided a strategic analysis of the Lebanon war under the 
heading “Joshua son of Nun to the clearing of the nests of the enemies 
in Lebanon,” referring to the biblical account of the conquest of the 
Land of Canaan!**—the phrase “clearing the nests of terrorists” is now 
a standard way of referring to operations against Palestinian vermin. 
Speaking to soldiers under the auspices of the hasbara (“propaganda’; 
literally, “explanation”) officer, a military Rabbi in Lebanon explained 
the biblical sources that justify “our being here and our opening the 
war; we do our Jewish religious duty by being here’”.!° 

Such pronouncements are by no means novel, and since 1973 at 
least, they have been taken seriously in significant circles. In the mass- 
circulation journal Yediot Abronot in 1974, Menahem Barash wrote 
with much admiration about the teachings of Rabbi Moshe Ben-Zion 
Ushpizai of Ramat-Gan, who used biblical texts and traditional com- 
mentary to explain how Israel should deal with the Palestinians, “a 
With a sharp scalpel and con- 
vincing logic” the Rabbi uses the writings of the “greatest sages” to 


66 


plague already written in the Bible. 


elucidate the commandments, still binding today, as to how to “inherit 
the land” that was promised by God to Abraham. We must follow the 
doctrines of Joshua, he explains, referring to the genocidal texts that 
appear in the book of Joshua and elsewhere. “The biblical command- 
ment is to conquer the land of Israel in its detailed borders, to take 
possession of it and to settle it.” It is “forbidden” to “abandon it to 
strangers” (Gentiles). “There is no place in this land for the people of 
Israel and for other nations alongside it. The practical meaning of [the 
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commandment to] possess the land is the expulsion of the peoples 
who live in it” and who try to prevent the Jews of the world from “set- 
tling in our land.” It is “a holy war, commanded in the Bible,” and it 
must be fought against Palestinians, Syrians, Egyptians “or any other 
people in the world” who seek to block the divine commandment. 
There can be no compromises, no peace treaties, no negotiations with 


66 


“the peoples who inhabit the land.” “You shall destroy them, you shall 
enter into no covenant with them, you shall not pity them, you shall 
not intermarry with them,” the divine law dictates. Whoever stands in 
our way must be annihilated, the Rabbi continues with his “convincing 
logic,” citing numerous traditional authorities. All of this is reported 
quite seriously, and with much respect.!” 

After the Beirut massacres of September 1982 there was a re- 
newed outpouring of militant support for the war in religious circles. 
The influential Gush Emunim group, which spearheads West Bank 
settlement, published a statement praising Begin, Sharon, and 
Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan, describing the war as a “great act of 
sanctification of God’s name.” The statement also spoke of “the re- 
turn of the territory of the tribes of Naftali and Asher to the bound- 
aries of Israel,” and of Israel’s “responsibility to act to the limits of 
its ability to destroy the foundations of evil in the entire world.”"”! 
Two months before, Rabbi Elazar Valdman of Gush Emunim wrote 
in the journal Nekudab of the religious West Bank settlers: 


We will certainly establish order in the Middle East and in the 
world. And if we do not take this responsibility upon ourselves, 
we are sinners, not just towards ourselves but towards the entire 
world. For who can establish order in the world? All of those west- 
ern leaders of weak character?!” 


In Israel, one does not take pronouncements of Gush Emunim 
lightly. Their influence has been considerable, and they have regularly 
created policy (with state support) by their actions in the occupied ter- 
ritories. This statement therefore caused some consternation. One of 
the founders of the movement, Yehuda Ben-Meir, sharply denounced 
it, stating that “according to Gush Emunim, we must conquer not only 
Syria and Turkey but with the blood of our children we must become 
the guardian of the entire world.”!”? It may seem odd that such ludi- 
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crous pronouncements are taken seriously, but in the current atmos- 
phere of spreading “Khomeinism” among significant circles of the 
fourth greatest military power in the world, they cannot be disregarded, 
and are not. by serious Israeli commentators. We return to further in- 
dications of this grandiose self-image, and its implications.!”4 

Those who really deserve the name “supporters of Israel” will not 
be unconcerned over such developments. Within Israel itself, they 
have often led to near despair. Boaz Evron writes that “the true sym- 
bol of the state is no longer the Menorah with seven candlesticks; the 
true symbol is the fist.”!”° In conformity with his judgment, when 
West Beirut was invaded, IDF Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan announced: 


What must be destroyed—we will destroy. Whoever must be im- 
prisoned—we will imprison.'”° 


Aharon Meged writes of his sadness with regard to “the new ‘Zionist 
mentality’,” which is coming to reign and “cannot be stopped”: “the 
age of military Zionism.” “The old fear of a ‘Sparta’—is changing to 
fear of a ‘Prussia’.” Like Danny Rubinstein (see note 172), he is much 
concerned over the ravings of Rabbi Valdman, and offers the hope 
that return of the territories can still overcome this fate, citing Chief 
Sephardic Rabbi Ovadiah Yoseph, who agreed that return of territo- 
ries is legitimate if it would lead to peace. It may incidentally be noted 
that his Ashkenazi counterpart, Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren, drew 
the opposite conclusion from religious law, holding that retaining 
“Judea and Samaria” takes precedence over the religious duty to save 
life (“pikuach nefesh”). He “rejects categorically” the idea that 
achievement of peace would justify territorial compromise.!”” The ex- 
ample once again illustrates the fact that one should be rather cau- 
tious in contrasting Ashkenazi doves with Sephardi hawks. 


8 Conflicts within Israel 


8.1 Within the Jewish Community 

During the war in Lebanon, the conflict between two communities— 
roughly, the older, West Europe-oriented, wealthier and more edu- 
cated sectors, and the working class and lower middle class (mostly 
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Sephardic) Jews joined by much of the youth and by religious-chau- 
vinist elements, many from the recent U.S. and USSR immigra- 
tions—became increasingly sharp. In a study of the protest against 
the war, sociologist Benjamin Beit-Halahmi of Haifa University ob- 
served that “it is clear that the opposition to the 1982 war is that of 
a minority of the Israeli population,” the “elite.” The Sephardic com- 
munity and the youth were less represented, and in general sup- 
ported the war—as did some leaders of the traditional peace groups, 
he notes. The favorable publicity given to the opposition by the press 
is misleading, since the journalists too tend to belong to the 
elite... Opposition to the 1982 war increased even further the alien- 
ation of the traditional Ashkenazi elite, which identifies with a pro- 
gressive tradition in Zionism. This group is in the midst of a process 
of alienation, which has been growing stronger since 1977 [when 
Begin’s Likud took power], and each development since then causes 
this alienation to deepen.” As for the war itself, “the price of the di- 
rect military victory and of political and human oppression is paid 
not only by the vanquished, but by the victors as well.”!”8 

The lines of the conflict were drawn still more sharply after the 
Lebanon war (see p. 175), a matter to which we return. 


8.2 Non-Jews in the Jewish State 

The conflict between the two communities has long been simmering 
within Israel. There is, of course, a still deeper internal conflict. Is- 
rael has been and remains a vibrant democracy on the western 
model for its Jewish citizens, but it has always embodied a funda- 
mental contradiction, as noted earlier (see p. 48). Israel is a Jewish 
state with a minority of non-Jewish citizens. It is not the state of its 
citizens, but of the Jewish people, those in Israel and in the dias- 
pora. There is no Israeli nationality. While it is commonly argued 
that Israel is Jewish only in the sense that England is English, so 
that those who (vainly) insist on the facts are uniquely rejecting the 
rights of Jewish nationalism, that is a flat falsehood. A citizen of 
England is English, but a citizen of Israel may not be Jewish, a non- 
trivial fact, much obscured in deceptive rhetoric.!”° 
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The legal structures and administrative practice of the state and 
society reflect these principles, again, a fact consistently suppressed 
in the voluminous literature concerning Israel and in particular in 
admiring left-liberal commentary; and also by Israelis writing for an 
American audience. Thus Amos Oz asserts that “To this day, only 
about 5 percent of the land is privately owned; the rest is public 
property, in one way or another,” including the lands of the kibbutz 
in which he lives. He presents this fact (the actual figure appears to 
be about 8%) as one indication that: 


..Israel could have become an exemplary state, an open, argumen- 
tative, involved society of unique moral standards and future-ori- 
ented outlook, a small-scale laboratory for democratic socialism—or, 
as the old-timers liked to put it, “a light unto the nations.” But at 
that point, when everything seemed ready for such an emergence, 
crisis set in.!°° 


The “vision” is being lost, though it may still be resurrected by “a 
growing tendency on the part of young Israelis” (mythical, to judge 


by available evidence) to recover “the ideological, ethical and polit- 


ical propositions of the early Zionists.”* 


But Oz and others who advance such arguments do not present 
accurately the “propositions” of the early Zionists—for example, the 
transfer proposals discussed earlier—or the “one way or another” in 


* In the U.S., Oz is regarded as a spokesman for the “peace forces” in Israel. See, 
for example, Hayden, The American Future, or Oz’s interview with Eugene Good- 
heart, Partisan Review, #3, 1982. Here he recommends that Israel “make a gener- 
ous proposal which will no doubt be rejected by the Palestinians right now” (what 
it should be, he does not say). “So far there has been a firm and consistent rejec- 
tion by the Palestinians of any such proposals from Israeli moderates and doves.” 
“There is,” he says, “no Palestinian equivalent to the Israeli Peace Now move- 
ment.” The “so-called reasonable Palestinians...do hint or suggest that they will 
accept the idea of partition, accept the existence of Israel under certain terms 
and are ready to negotiate,” but to their own people, they “are just as extremist 
as Arafat”—who, in fact, has urged negotiations and a two-state settlement for 
years, going beyond even the Israeli Peace Now movement (which is vague about 
these matters), let alone the Labor Party, in a search for a peaceful settlement 
(see p. 130* and chapter 3). It is an interesting commentary on left-liberal Amer- 
ican intellectuals that this is taken seriously here. Predictably, Oz also grossly mis- 
represents the positions of critics of Israeli policies. See also chapter 3, note 111. 
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which the land remains “public property,” a rather significant matter. 
Through a complex system of legal and administrative arrangements, 
public land is under the control of the Jewish National Fund, an or- 
ganization committed to use charitable funds (specifically, tax-free 
contributions from the United States) in ways that are determined 
to be “directly or indirectly beneficial to persons of Jewish religion, 
race or origin.” Much of the development budget is in the hands of 
the Jewish Agency, which has similar commitments. These and other 
“national institutions” serve the interests of Jews, not citizens of Is- 
rael, 15% of whom are non-Jews. The consequences of these arrange- 
ments and others like them for the lives of non-Jewish citizens are 


considerable, !*! 


putting aside here the activities of these and other 
“national institutions” in the occupied territories. We would hardly 
regard similar arrangements in a “White State” or a “Christian State” 
as an illustration of “unique moral standards” and “democratic so- 
cialism” of the highest order. The notorious UN Resolution identi- 
fying Zionism as a form of racism can properly be condemned for 
profound hypocrisy, given the nature of the states that backed it (in- 
cluding the Arab states), and (arguably) for referring to Zionism as 
such rather than the policies of the State of Israel, but restricted to 
these policies, the resolution cannot be criticized as inaccurate. 
The devices that are used to perpetuate discriminatory practices 
are sometimes remarkable. For example, the state offers benefits to 
large families, but some way must be found to ensure that Arab citi- 
zens are excluded. The standard method in such cases is to restrict 
benefits to families of those who have served in the armed forces, 
hence not to Arab families. But there is still a problem, since religious 
Jews are exempt from army service. The legislation therefore incorpo- 
rates a special provision for families of students in yeshivas (Jewish re- 
ligious schools). There are numerous similar examples. It might also 
be noted that Israel is perhaps the only western democracy in which 
there is legal discrimination against Jews. To cite one recent example, 
in 1983 the Knesset again defeated a bill that would have given Reform 
and Conservative Jews equal rights with those of Orthodox Jews, not 
a small matter given the role of the Rabbinate in civil life in Israel.!* 
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Given the founding principles of the state, it is a crucially impor- 
tant matter to maintain a clear distinction between Jews and non- 
Jews. “The officials of the Ministry of the Interior are very tough with 
any members of the Israeli minorities who try to change their names, 
because they are afraid that they may want to try ‘to appear in public 
as Jews,’ and this may bring about mixed marriages, God forbid,” it is 
reported in an article critical of these practices. Repeatedly, Arabs 
have been condemned by the courts for pretending to be Jews. In 
1977, an inhabitant of Kafr Kassem was sentenced to a year in prison 
“for pretending to be a Jew in order to marry a [Jewish] woman,” after 
“he had tried to convert—but did not succeed.” !* The sentence might 
have been expected to cause some embarrassment—but apparently 
did not—in the light of the history of this criminal’s village, where 47 
Arabs were murdered by Israeli Border Guards in 1956.!*4 This was 
recognized to be a crime. The officer held responsible for the orders 
by the court was fined one piaster (ten cents) for a “technical error.” 
Gabriel Dahan, who was convicted of killing 43 Arabs in one hour, 
served just over a year, the longest sentence served, and was then 
promptly engaged as officer for Arab affairs in Ramie.* Note that his 
crime was considered by the courts to be approximately equal in sever- 
ity to that of the inhabitant of the village who pretended to be a Jew. 

To cite only one further example, the city of Denver has a sister 
city: Karmiel, in the Galilee. The citizens of Denver who relax in 


* See Tom Segev. “Kafr Kassem Remembered,” Ha’aretz, Oct. 23. 1981, for a 
rare report in the Israeli literature reconstructing the events, which, Segev notes, 
are not taught in Jewish or Arab schools and are not known to many Israelis. 
Meir Pail is quoted as saying that “only a pathological hatred of the Arabs” made 
the massacre possible. Former Prime Minister Sharett said that the massacre 
“had made one thing clear: To spill Arab blood was permissible for Jews.” Segev 
reports the attempts to cover up the atrocity, the special privileges accorded the 
prisoners, and their successful subsequent careers, particularly that of Issachar 
Shadmi, who was in charge and had told the soldiers under his command that 
“it was ‘better to kill someone’ (or, according to another version, ‘several people’) 
than to get bogged down by arrests.” The victims had technically violated a cur- 
few, which they knew nothing about since it was imposed after they had left the 
village for work; they were killed on their return that evening, cold-blooded pre- 
meditated murder. On expropriation of the lands of the village, both before and 
after the massacre, see TNCW. p. 465. 
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Karmiel Park are surely unaware that their sister city has excluded 
Arab citizens of Israel; even a 20-year Druze veteran of the Israeli 
Border Guards was denied the right to open a business there. Fur- 
thermore, this “magnificent example of Zionism at its successful 
best,” as it is described by an admirer,!® is built on the lands of an 
Arab village, expropriated under a cynical ruse in the mid-1960s.1*° 
In short, the citizens of Denver are victims of a clever propaganda 
trick, which can be successful—and is—because of the “ideological 
support” for Israel noted earlier, which protects it from scrutiny. 

Quite generally, when one looks beneath the surface, one finds 
that the utopian vision has always been seriously flawed. Americans 
who now write ruefully about contemporary Israel as a “Paradise 
Lost”!§” are victims of considerable delusion and very effective 
propaganda, though they are right in feeling that much that was 
praiseworthy in the society, sometimes uniquely so, was lost (as 
many predicted) as a result of the 1967 military victory. While it is 
convenient (and not totally false) to shift the blame to Arab intran- 
sigence, honesty should compel us to recognize that the primary 
source lies elsewhere: in the policies of the Labor governments and 
their successor and the support offered to these policies by the 
United States, crucially including the attitudes and activities of al- 
leged “supporters of Israel,” who have much to answer for, if truth 
be acknowledged. 

The fundamental internal contradiction in the commitment to 
a “democratic Jewish State” has always been present, but it be- 
comes more difficult to suppress with steps towards integration of 
the occupied territories, one reason why the Labor Alignment— 
more concerned with the democratic socialist image than Likud— 
has always been opposed to absorbing the Arabs of the occupied 
territories within the state proper. In the earlier history of Zionism, 
the issue was sometimes frankly addressed. As noted earlier, it was 
not until 1942 that the Zionist movement was officially committed 
to the establishment of a Jewish state. Earlier, its leaders—partic- 
ularly those from the labor movement that dominated the Pales- 
tinian Yishuv (Jewish settlement)—forcefully opposed the concept 
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of a Jewish state on the explicit grounds that “the rule of one na- 
tional group over the other” is illegitimate. David Ben-Gurion and 
others declared that they would never agree to a Jewish state, 
“which would eventually mean Jewish domination of Arabs in 
Palestine.”!5° With the coming of the war and the Nazi genocide, 
these currents were reduced to a minority, though they persisted 
until the UN partition resolution of November 1947. Since the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, the issues have generally been 
suppressed while the prospects feared have been realized; and in 
the U.S., they have been concealed by means that hardly do credit 
to those responsible. 


9 The Zionist Movement and the PLO 


In the pre-state period, the nuclei of the two present political group- 
ings were in often bitter conflict, in part, class conflict. The Labor 
Party was a party of Jewish workers (NB: not workers; in fact, it op- 
posed efforts by the Mandatory government to improve the condi- 
tions of Arab workers* while urging a boycott of their labor and 
produce),'®? while the Revisionists, the precursors of Begin’s Herut, 
were in fact an offshoot of European fascism, with an ideology of 
submission of the mass to a single leader, strike-breaking, chauvinist 


fanaticism, and the rest of the familiar paraphernalia of the 1930s.!”° 


* Few leaders of the pre-state Labor Party were so concerned with justice for 
the Arabs as Chaim Arlosoroff, who was assassinated in 1933 (by Revisionists, 
Labor alleged). It is therefore interesting to consider his views on this matter. 
In a 1932 memorandum to Chaim Weizmann, he wrote that a major problem 
was that the British administration was “considerate of the sensibilities of the 
Arabs and Moslems,” and “it would be very hard for them to depart from this 
practice to the extent of becoming responsive to our demands.” Another prob- 
lem was that the Mandatory authorities might promulgate “regulations for the 
protection of tenant farmers,” etc., all harmful to the Zionist enterprise. He 
therefore proposed “a transition period during which the Jewish minority would 
exercise organized revolutionary rule.” On the powerful influence of Bolshevik 
ideas on the Labor Party, particularly its leader David Ben-Gurion, see Yoram 
Peri, Between Ballots and Bullets. The left wing of the Labor Alignment, Mapam, 
was predominantly Stalinist until the mid-1950s. 
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9.1 “The Boundaries of Zionist Aspirations” 

The two factions also differed in their political tactics when the 
prospects for a Jewish state became realistic. Supporting a British 
partition proposal of 1937, Labor Party leader David Ben-Gurion 
stated that: 


The acceptance of partition does not commit us to renounce 
Transjordan; one does not demand from anybody to give up his 
vision. We shall accept a state in the boundaries fixed today, but 
the boundaries of Zionist aspirations are the concern of the Jewish 
people and no external factor will be able to limit them.'*! 


Ben-Gurion, and the large majority of the Zionist movement, re- 
acted with similar pragmatism to the partition proposal of 1947. 

In contrast, even after the state was established in 1948, Men- 
achem Begin declared that: 


The partition of the Homeland is illegal. It will never be recog- 
nized. The signature of institutions and individuals of the parti- 
tion agreement is invalid. It will not bind the Jewish people. 
Jerusalem was and will forever be our capital. Eretz Israel [the 
Land of Israel] will be restored to the people of Israel. All of it. 
And forever.!%? 


Echoes of these conflicting positions remain today. 

It might be noted that the “boundaries of Zionist aspirations” 
in Ben-Gurion’s “vision” were quite broad, including southern 
Lebanon, southern Syria, today’s Jordan, all of cis-Jordan, and the 
Sinai.!93 This was, in fact, one of Ben-Gurion’s constant themes. In 
internal discussion in 1938, he stated that “after we become a strong 
force, as the result of the creation of a state, we shall abolish parti- 
tion and expand to the whole of Palestine... The state will only be a 
stage in the realization of Zionism and its task is to prepare the 
ground for our expansion into the whole of Palestine by a Jewish- 
Arab agreement...The state will have to preserve order not only by 
preaching morality but by machine guns, if necessary.” The “agree- 
ment” that Ben-Gurion had in mind was to be with King Abdullah 
of Jordan, who would be induced to cede areas of cis-Jordan under 
his control, while many of the Arab residents would leave.!™ Earlier, 
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Ben-Gurion had explained to Arab interlocutors that “our land” in- 
cluded Transjordan, and that it extended from the Sinai to “the 
source of the Jordan.”!® In internal discussion he urged that “we do 
not suggest now to announce the final aim,” which is “far-reaching,” 
even more so than the aim of those who were opposing partition. “I 
am unwilling to abandon...the great Jewish vision, the final vision,” 
he added. This vision, here unspecified in scale, “is an organic, spir- 
itual and ideological component of my Jewishness and my Zionist 
aspiration,” Ben-Gurion explained.!"° 

Zionist leaders were sometimes quite open about the matter in 
public discussion. The Twentieth Zionist Congress at Zurich in Au- 
gust 1937 took the official position that “the scheme of partition 
put forward by the Royal Commission [the British Peel Commis- 
sion] is unacceptable,” but, nevertheless, the Congress indicated a 
degree of support for the idea. In particular, Ben-Gurion and Weiz- 
mann favored it. In a press interview concerning the deliberations 
at the Congress, Ben-Gurion explained: 


The debate has not been for or against the indivisibility of Eretz 
Israel. No Zionist can forgo the smallest portion of Eretz Israel. 
The debate was over which of two routes would lead quicker to 
the common goal. 


The “two routes” were rejection of partition, or acceptance on the 
assumption that circumstances would later permit a further expan- 
sion of the borders of the Jewish state to all of the territories that 
fell within “the boundaries of Zionist aspirations,” as Ben-Gurion 
understood them.* Chaim Weizmann, asked about the exclusion of 
the Negev from the proposed Jewish state, responded: “It will not 
run away.”!*” In a similar vein, Labor dove Chaim Arlosoroff wrote 
to Weizmann in 1932 that “the desire to establish national sover- 


* After the 1967 war, long after he had left office, Ben-Gurion changed his views 
and came to oppose the expansionist policies he had always advocated and pur- 
sued while in a position of authority, thus isolating himself completely from his 
former Labor Party associates. By some remarkable logic, this fact is regularly 
adduced by Labor supporters here to show how conciliatory Labor Zionism really 
was. See p. 440, below, for one of many examples. 
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eignty in a part of Palestine...contains a core of sound thinking,” 
since “state power” in this region “could become a strategic base for 
potential future progress.”!% 

In a letter to his son, discussing partition, Ben-Gurion wrote 
that 


A partial Jewish state is not the end, but only the beginning... am 
certain that we will not be prevented from settling in the other 
parts of the country, either by mutual agreement with our Arab 
neighbors or by some other means...[If the Arabs refuse] we shall have 
to speak to them in a different language. But we shall only have another 
language if we have a state. 


In May 1948, feeling quite confident of Israel’s military superiority 
(contrary to the “David and Goliath legend” discussed earlier), 
Ben-Gurion presented the following strategic aims to his General 


Staff: 


..we should prepare to go over to the offensive with the aim of 
smashing Lebanon, Transjordan and Syria... The weak point in the 
Arab coalition is Lebanon [for] the Moslem regime is artificial and 
easy to undermine. A Christian state should be established, with 
its southern border on the Litani river [within Lebanon]. We will 
make an alliance with it. When we smash the [Arab] Legion's 
strength and bomb Amman, we will eliminate Transjordan too, and 
then Syria will fall. If Egypt still dares to fight on, we shall bomb 
Port Said, Alexandria, and Cairo. 


An interesting portent. 

After the Armistice Agreement was signed in February 1949, 
Ben-Gurion decided to establish another fait accompli. He ordered 
two brigades to Eilat, on the Gulf of Aqaba, which they took with 
no resistance on March 10. Violation of cease-fires has been a stan- 
dard practice; recall the attack on the Golan Heights in 1967 (see 
p. 25). Shortly after, Ben-Gurion was touring the border with a 
young general, whom he asked, “How would you take those hills?,” 
pointing to the Mountains of Edom beyond the Jordanian border. 
The general made some suggestions and then said, “Why do you 
ask? Do you want to conquer those hills?” Ben-Gurion responded: 
“Te No. But you will conquer them.” He also maintained what his 
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official biographer calls “his dream of annexing the Sinai Peninsula.” 
After the 1956 conquest of the Sinai,* Ben-Gurion announced the 
founding of “the Third Kingdom of Israel,” and informed the Knes- 
set that “Our army did not infringe on Egyptian territory...Our op- 


erations were restricted to the Sinai Peninsula alone.”!%” 


9.2 Moderates and Extremists 

Pre-state Zionism exhibits a number of striking similarities to divisions 
within the PLO between the Rejectionists, who refuse to accept any 
compromise, and the mainstream around Yasser Arafat, who have 
joined the international consensus on a two-state settlement (see 
chapter 3), though they too do not abandon their “dream” of a unitary 
democratic secular state, a goal to be achieved, they now say, through 
a process of peaceful interaction with Israel. The fact that the accom- 
modationist elements that dominate the PLO refuse to abandon their 
“dream” has been exploited regularly as an argument that it is impos- 
sible to have any dealings with them. For example, David Krivine de- 
scribes “the agony which Jewish Israelis are going through at present 
in seeking a solution to the problem of the Palestinians,” discussing a 
seminar on that subject in Jerusalem. The “agony” is caused by the 
fact that there is no one to speak to: not even Meir Pail’s plan for a 
two-state settlement “had any chance of acceptance by the Arabs’”— 
which is of course false: a similar plan was “prepared” by the PLO, 
proposed at the UN, rejected by Israel and vetoed by the U.S. as far 
back as January 1976, as we have seen. It is this alleged refusal of the 
PLO to accept “even that” that is “the real holdup, which has shat- 
tered the complacency of all Israeli disputants, left-wing and right- 
wing.” The problem is “that the PLO—in all its factions—has only one 


* Menachem Begin “swore” before the Israeli Knesset that David Ben-Gurion 
had proposed the conquest of the West Bank in 1956 in a discussion with his co- 
conspirator in the attack on Egypt, French Socialist Prime Minister Guy Mollet, 
who was allegedly receptive. Mordechai Basok, “Begin’s ‘scoop’,” Al Hamishmar. 
Sept. 9. 1982. If this is true, then the operation was presumably aborted as a con- 
sequence of Eisenhower's unexpectedly harsh response to the invasion of Egypt. 
One might also wonder whether there was a more general plan involving the 
Arabs of the Israeli Galilee as well; see p. 105-6. 
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aim, to retrieve the whole of Palestine; that is, to eliminate Jewish 
statehood.”? See also chapter 3, note 111. 

By the same logic, British anti-Semites might have argued in 
1947—and perhaps did—that it was impossible to deal with the 
“moderate” Zionists who accepted partition, given the nature of their 
“dream,” a point that is regularly and conveniently ignored. 

Elsewhere, incidentally, Krivine has put the matter a bit more 
honestly, explaining that: 


the one group we won’t talk with, it is true, is the PLO—but not 
because they are nasty people. The obstacle is the subject on the 
agenda. It can only be the creation of a Palestinian state on the 
West Bank, and that we can’t agree to.”°! 


Quite generally, the PLO has the same sort of legitimacy that 
the Zionist movement had in the pre-state period, a fact that is 
undoubtedly recognized at some level within Israel and, I think, 
accounts for the bitter hatred of the PLO, which, rational people 
must concede, has been recognized by Palestinians as “their sole 
representative” whenever they have had the chance to express 
themselves. Israeli doves have not failed to take note of this fact, 
and have also observed that “Those who shall sober up from the 
collective intoxication will have to admit that the Palestinians are 
the Jews of our era, a small, hunted people, defenseless, standing 
alone against the best weapons, helpless...the whole world is 
against them.”?” 


9.3 The Use of Terror 

The similarities extend to the use of terror. Commenting on the 
PLO’s resort to terror, Noah Lucas observes that though this 
“earned it little sympathy in the world, it nevertheless succeeded in 
establishing the image of its cause as the quest of a victimized peo- 
ple for national self-determination, rather than a neglected refugee 
problem as it had hitherto been widely regarded.” He adds that 
“There is no escaping the analogy with Zionism in the late forties.” 
Recall that the current Prime Minister of Israel and its Foreign Min- 


ister are former terrorist commanders, with a bloody record of atroc- 
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ities to their credit including the killing of Jews” as well as Britons 
and many Arabs, while the Secretary-General of the Jewish Agency 
until 1981 (Shmuel Lahis) was a man who murdered several dozen 
Arab civilians under guard in an undefended Lebanese village dur- 
ing the land-clearing operations of October 1948; he was immedi- 
ately amnestied after receiving a seven-year prison sentence, then 
granted a second amnesty which “denies the punishment and the 
charge as well” and later granted a lawyer's licence by the Israeli 
Legal Council on the grounds that his act carried “no stigma.”” 
As noted earlier, the self-defense forces based in the labor move- 
ment (the Haganah) also engaged in terrorist violence, though to a 
more limited extent than the outright terrorist groups—against Arabs, 
and also against dissident Jews, including a religious Jew organizing 
among the largely anti-Zionist native Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
who was assassinated by two Haganah agents “as he left the small syn- 
agogue in the ‘Shaarey Tsedek’ hospital” in June 1924. The official his- 
tory of the Haganah describes this “special activity” matter-of-factly, 
justifying the order “to remove the traitor from the land of the living” 
on the grounds of the “pathological character” of his anti-Zionist ac- 
tivities (furthermore, he was alleged to be a homosexual, the history 
reports). As one proof of the inveterate evil of the Palestinians, or per- 
haps all Arabs, David Pryce-Jones, the New Republic specialist on this 
topic, cites the fact that King Abdullah of Jordan “was killed while 


* Barnea and Rubinstein state that “the Hagana archives contain the names of 40 
Jews who were killed by Irgun and LEHI (Stern Group) men in the course of their 
underground work or in the context of settling internal accounts,” reviewing the 
record.?"4 This does not include Jews killed by terrorist attacks aimed at others, as 
in the King David Hotel bombing. The official history of Begin’s Irgun describes 
how they drowned a member who they thought might give information to the po- 
lice, if captured; see Shahak, Begin And Co. The Haganah Special Actions Squads 
undertook “punitive actions against informers within the Jewish community” as 
one of its tasks (Bar-Zohar, Ben-Gurion, p. 99). A Haganah prison in Haifa con- 
tained a torture chamber for interrogation of Jews suspected of collaboration with 
the British, the Haifa weekly Hashavua Bair revealed in its 35th anniversary issue 
(April 1983), in an interview with a high military officer of the Haganah. In his 
review of Halabi (see note 152), Irving Howe attributes the alleged assassination 
of “a few of these [Village League] quislings” in the West Bank to the “fratricidal 
violence that seems so frequent in Arab politics” (my emphasis). 
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leaving Friday prayers in the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem.” So 
different from the Zionists, with their fabled “purity of arms” and 
“sublime” moral sensibilities, much lauded in this journal.?” 

The record is long and bloody, as in the case of most nationalist 
movements; in the single month of July 1938, for example, the 
Irgun killed 76 Arabs with bombs in market places and the like.” 
The official history of the Irgun makes little pretense that these ac- 
tions were retaliatory, as is often alleged, referring proudly, for ex- 
ample, to the murder of 27 Arabs to prevent celebration over the 
British White Paper limiting Jewish immigration, the murder of 52 
more Arabs when an Irgun member was arrested by the British, 
etc.?°° The record is generally suppressed in the U.S., where cynics 
refer to terror and intimidation as an invention of the PLO. In the 
years after the state was established, there was also ample resort 
to terrorism, a few examples of which have already been cited. 

It is noteworthy that former terrorists are honored in Israel, 
as the examples of Begin, Shamir, and Lahis indicate; there is 
“no stigma” attached to their murderous deeds, again, a standard 
feature of nationalist movements. There are many other exam- 
ples. The Israeli Cabinet recently decided to issue a new series 
of stamps in memory of Zionist heroes, including Shlomo Ben- 
Yosef, who was hanged by the British for shooting at an Arab 
bus; the murderers of Lord Moyne in 1944; and two men “exe- 
cuted for their part in the 1955 Cairo security mishap””°°—this, 
a rather coy reference to the terrorist bombings (actually, 1954), 
which were a “mishap” in that the perpetrators were caught. 

Since terrorism is considered to have been an honorable vo- 
cation, it is not surprising that its perpetrators have been protected 
by government authorities. For example, one of the suspected as- 
sassins of UN mediator Count Folke Bernadotte in 1948 was a 


* Barnea and Rubinstein (see note 204) write: “according to the accepted 
version, the present Foreign Minister, Yitzhak Shamir, was one of those who 
planned the murder.” They also note that Shamir has refused many requests 
to explain his role in the murder of Eliahu Giladi, a LEHI officer con- 
demned to death by the LEHI command (headed by Shamir) in 1943. 
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close friend of Ben-Gurion’s,* but he kept secret the fact that his 
friend had confessed the murder.?!° Efforts have been made to sup- 
press the record in other ways as well. After the 1954 “mishap,” the 
Israeli government angrily rejected the Egyptian charges against the 
captured terrorists, denouncing the “show trial...against a group of 
Jews...victims of false accusations.” The journal of the governing 
Labor Party accused the Egyptian government of “a Nazi-inspired 
policy,” though the government was well aware of the facts.?!! There 
are numerous other examples. 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of the ability to efface 
atrocity concerns Deir Yassin, where 250 people were murdered by 
Begin’s Irgun and LEHI in April 1948 (see p. 103). A year later, 
Haaretz reported the “settlement festival” for religious settlers who 
were founding Givat Shaul Beth (now part of Jerusalem) in “the former 
village of Deir Yassin.” Ha'aretz reports further: “President Chaim 
Weizmann sent his greetings in writing ...the chief Rabbis and Minister 
Moshe Shapira took part in the ceremony...the orchestra of a school 
for the blind played...”?!" In 1980, the remaining ruins were bulldozed 
to prepare the ground for a settlement for Orthodox Jews. Streets were 
named after units of the Irgun which perpetrated the massacre, and 
of Palmach, the kibbutz-based strike force of Haganah, which took 
part in the operation but not the massacre. These units were to be “im- 
mortalized on the site,” in the words of the Israeli press.2!° More re- 
cently, most of the Deir Yassin cemetery was bulldozed to prepare the 
ground for a highway to a new Jewish settlement.?4 

Nahum Barnea writes that “at first Deir Yassin was forgotten. 
Now it is celebrated.” He describes a (to him, horrifying) tour to Deir 
Yassin organized by the Society for the Protection of Nature, per- 
haps, he suggests bitterly, because “nature was the only thing not de- 
stroyed there on April 9, 1948.” The tour (an annual event) was led 
by a former Irgunist, who whitewashed the operation before a largely 
passive audience. The actual site of the village is now a mental hos- 
pital, as is the Acre prison, site of another Irgun operation.” 

None of this is particularly surprising, or unique to the Jewish 
national movement. It can, furthermore, be explained in terms of 
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the circumstances in which the Zionist movement developed and 
won its victories, which were hardly propitious. The actual record 
does, however, highlight the cynicism of the constant denunciation 
of the PLO as a movement unique in its inexplicable commitment 
to terror, guilty of such acts as intimidating “moderates,” along with 
major crimes against innocents that contrast so strikingly with the 
standards of its enemy. The actual record also helps to explain the 
feelings and attitudes of Palestinians who have fled or been driven 
from their homes, or who live under military occupation, or who re- 
main as second-class citizens in a land that not long ago was their 
own. To explain is not to justify, but if circumstances can help to ex- 
plain the resort to terror in pre-state Zionism and increasingly in sub- 
sequent years, then the same is true with regard to those who see 
themselves, not unreasonably, as the victims of Zionist success. 


10 The Problem for Today 


It is often argued that it is hypocritical for Americans or Europeans 
to condemn Israel for its treatment of the native population, con- 
sidering the history of European colonization, which was surely 
vastly more barbaric than anything that can be attributed to the 
Jewish settlers. If the argument has merit, then the same is true of 
earlier resort to similar efforts; for example, when Japanese imperi- 
alists in the pre-war years argued that what they were doing in 
Manchuria was based on a European model. Or suppose that Israel 
were to enslave the Arab population, arguing in justification that, 
after all, the American colonists indulged in literal human slavery 
for a century after their independence. Whatever merit the charge 
of hypocrisy may have, the fact is that brutal and inhuman practices 
that were tolerated when the plague of European civilization spread 
over much of the world no longer are. Israelis often complain that 
they are held to higher standards than others. If they have in mind 
those who massacred American Indians and enslaved Blacks they 
are quite right, for the little that that observation is worth. In the 
real world of today, however, they have been largely immune from 
serious critical analysis, at least in the United States, where the true 
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history is little known and they are depicted as guided by uniquely 
high moral principles though surrounded by barbarians whose sole 
aim is to murder innocents and to deny them their rightful home. 

The conflict over Palestine has sometimes been depicted as one 
of “right against right,” an arguable—and in my view, defensible— 
proposition, though naturally not one that the Palestinians are likely 
to accept as morally valid. It is not clear that there is much to be 
gained by pursuing this question. Israel is a reality, a fact that few 
now contest despite increasingly desperate pretense to the contrary 
on the part of its numerous supporters and apologists. The same 
obviously cannot be said for the Palestinians, whose right to national 
self-determination is denied by the leaders of the rejectionist camp, 
Israel and the United States, whose power is dominant in the re- 
gion. That is the primary topic that Americans must address. 


